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gas Grammar Made Brief by the Omission of Non- Essentials, 


BEING A BRIEF COURSE IN 
Grammar and Composition. 


By J. M. B. SILL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


This beautiful book by a distinguished and experienced teacher, simply releases English Grammar 
from bondage to Latin and Greek formulas. Our language is worthy of being taught as a distinct and inde- 
pendent science. Itis almest destitute of Imflections and yet capable of being systematized, and its study 
may certainly be simplified if treated by itself and for itself alone. Superintendent S1LL has introduced a sys- 
tem by which the subject may be more easily and rapidly mastered than ever before. In illustration we refer, 
in this place, only to his treatment of 


The Verb in Only Five Forms. 


Under this head all memorizing of the monstrous absurdity called “ Conjugation,” is rendered superfiuons, and 
we are introduced to the following elemental but complete classification. 


Price for Examination, 60 Cents. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 Sr., N. Y. 32 Bromrietp Sr., Boston. 


Physiology. 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates. It is prepared by R. J. DUNGLISsON, A.M., M.D., author of the “ Medical Dictionary,” ‘‘ Reference 
Book,” &c, As might be expected, it isa careful and judiciously-prepared work, adapted to to the understanding 
of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books, 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 


The work is carefully written, in language and style adapted to the understanding and 
appreciation of pupils in Common SCHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES; the object being to teach 
Physiology in a way that will render the subject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00, 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan. 
By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 


I.| The Name Form a | Give Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania. 
-| The 8S Form i 
a ett A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this 
TEE. | Se eee ig | Gave field of science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner. By 
I1V.| The Perfect Participle ee Given means of a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate 
Vv. The Imperfect Participle }¢— Giving the subject, and is made familiar with the Experimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK : PROVIDENCE, B.I.: CHICAGO: 
900 Chesnut St, 6 Bond Street, 133 Westminster St. 205 Wabash Ave, 


The Nation: “Dr. Rosenthal’s 
‘ Meisterschaft System’ is the best yet 
devised for gaining complete fluency 


of speech in a short time.” Sample Copies of French or German, 25 cts. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 


The Shortest and Mest Practical Methed of Acquiring Complete Fluency of Speech 


FRENCH and GERMAN. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


Ge Specially adapted to AMERI- 
CAN TEACHERS ; requiring neither 
mimicry nor deep previous knowledge 


Teacher’s Complete Outfit, $3.00. of the language. 


—— 


Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 


It is an Crammar 
for Preparatory Schools. 


“The longer and more thoroughly we 
use Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar 
the more deeply we are impressed with 
its especial and remarkable fitness for 
the work of a careful preparatory 


school.” 
MERRILL E. GATES, 
Prin. Albany Academy, N. J. 


it is Accurate, Scientific, and 
Comprehensive. 


“It has impressed me more favorably 
than any other I have seen published in 
this country. Though brief, it is very 
comprehensive, clear in its statements, 
and cast in the proper tone of describ- 
ing the facts of the language rather 
than prescribing laws for it.” 

Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, 
Yale College, Conn. 


The More it is Used the Bet- 
ter it is Liked. 

“The more I use it, the better I like 
it. The rules and explanations are con- 
cise but clear, and can be easily un- 
derstood and easily remembered.” 


Prof. H. P. WRIGHT, 
Yale College, Conn. 


While it is the Most Compact 
of the Leading School Cram- 
mars, it is really More Com- 
plete than any Other. 


“We have no compendious grammar 
comprising so much of well-established 
principles and results in this depart- 
ment, and that so compactly and skil- 
fully. In the interest of Latin study I 
wish for it a wide use in our schoole and 
colleges.” Prof. W. A. PACKARD, 

Princeton College, N.J. 


It has been adequately tested 
in Andover, Exeter, and other 
leading classical schools whose 
recent opinions of the book we 
shall be glad to send to any one 


wishing to see them. 


GINN, HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


13 Tremont Piace, BOSTON. 4 Bonp Sr., N. Y. CITY. 180 Wasasn Avz., CHICAGO. 


“Will be awarded in 12 PRIZES, from $5.00 to $50.00 each for the 
best Pencil Drawings made with the celebrated 


PENCILS. 


GRAPHITE 


| JUNE 1, 1882, was the limit of time set for the Drawings to be sent in, but at the 
i request of many Teachers who have taken a special interest in the matter, we have ioe 


EXTENDED THE TIME TO JUNE 8, 1882. 


Send for Circular, giving Full Particulars, to 
PRIZES JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., PRIZE 
— 


JERSEY COITY, N. J. 
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R.& J. BECK, TEACHERS’ Brain and Nerve Food. 
Manuf’ing Opticians, |Provident Association| A LIZED PHOS-PHITES, 
PHILADELPHIA. OF THE U. &. Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. the energy lost by nervousness or indigestion; relieves Lassitude and 
eap It restores the sy y " 

MICROSCOPES, (|, ganized and Chartered under the Laws of the State) Neuralgia; refreshing the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain- 
and all Accessories and Out- of New York. fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of 
fits, with every description of} Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PRE of Consumption. “ 
OPTICAL and Principal of High School, Assist. Supt. of N.Y. City! Tt gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or monital Fowt of children; and a 

METEOROLOGICAL mais 9 Publis Schools. better disposition, as it promotes good health to brain an y. 

INSTRUMENTS. | ,, Te Prime object of thie, Association ool PHYSICIANS ALONE HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGEs. 

Illustrated ; 4 list Olelals, and members 0 the —— — For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 
of 24 pages free. heir this character throughout the coun- “i ai your nome and até 

his cod ive d mple and Pleas- § reas 
Ge COUPER, Business Mana wuts, $2.20 per doz, GEORGE D.| N. ¥., and you will receive a sample of the New 
cont city. | NEWHALL & CO., Ci 0. ENAMELED CHALK CRAYON. [36am 
11 DEYSTREET,,| WILLIAM WARE & 


EST — CURT W. MEYER. NEW YORE. 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


IMPROVED PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
Highest Premium awarded, 1880, to Students’ Electrical Cabinet,— $15.00 ; also to his elegant Holtz Machines} 4popTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
371 and Apparatus, Catalogues on application. THE SCHOOLS a ci Speliing-Bo <% 
ew 
OF BOSTON: Spelling Book. imary 
lin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced 8pell 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Adams's, 
and Primary. Rte., Bte., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


= Physical and Chemical Apparatus.) 


G. Ss. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton St., New York. Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PAPERS, anp MA- BOOK OF 1 
BRS, MA Sold for 1-50 af all or at 


TERIALS, for Schools, Colleges, and 
K O i | E R KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials, 


ing. Also Microscopes and Optical Instruments. Fally 
ustrated Catalogue sent for stamp.. [317 tf eow 


Seg 
Hot Air Furnace. | BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SESESEO General School Furnishers, 
Double Radiating Surface for Coal. 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 
The Most Successful Heater Ever Sold 
23 @ This Furnace bas been thoroughly tested during 
& the last ten years, and all ghted to bear 
<I testimony to their ECONOMY in fuel, DURA- 
4 2 BILITY, entire freedom from gas, smoke, or dust, 
"Hit cet clending; there no place for th 
° self-cleaning; there 0 place 
Ege? mS i lodgment of the ashes, they fallback into the pit. 
It has a Double Radiator, by which the hot air 
enti Beuss. 3 a 352 3 can be carried to a greater distance than by any 
is gs 26 other furnace, 
We invite all interested to call and examine this 
splendid Furnace. If desired, we will hand or 
-D send our books containing hundreds of refer- 
bE ee ences and testimonials from solid people of the 
—= 2 highest character. We manufacture the Furnace 
SEO names m GES ¢ ourselves with great care, and warrant every Fur- 
or sale wholesale and retail by 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. J. & H. KOHLE 
> Ti 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 188 Washington Street. 
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Improved School Apparatus for every department. 


Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, |g Barclay St. & 
Importer and Manufacturer of 335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


To any suffering with Catarrh 
a? or Bronchitis who earnestly 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


and Laboratories supplied 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. desire relief, can furnish a 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. means of Permanent and Pos- 

itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 

No charge for consultation by 


BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 
in manufacture. 


mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
remedies are the outgrowth D 
of his own experience; they are 

m the only known means of per- 
manent cure.’’—Baptist. 
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THROUGH LIFE. 


BY G. T. JOHNSON, 

Always longingly reaching our hands 

To clasp some pleasure beyond our reach; 
Always searching life’s golden sands, 

Turning the pees o’er, each by each, 
Searching for shells that are golden-lined, 
Searching for treasures we never find, 

Through life. 


Always breasting the billows of life, 
By them beaten and bruised and tossed; 
Backward looking along the tide, 
Searching for moments forever lost, 
Searching for moments we’ve cast away, 
Thoughtlessly, carelessly, day by day, 
Through life. 
Always seeking some beautiful myth, 
That from our clinging hold has slipped ; 
Always pluming our pinions for flight, 
Finding, alas! that they are clipped,— 
Finding them trembling, crippled, and sore, 
As sadly we try them o’er and o’er, 
Through life. 
Always dropping the beautiful ‘‘ now,”’ 
Looking beyond to future days,— 
Looking beyond to some promised joy 
Always removed beyond our gaze; 
Always gone, like a meteor spark, 
Leaving us groping within the dark, 
Through life, 


Kansas City, Mo., 1882, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A child often gets more real mental culture from 
browsing at will in its father’s library than it gets from 
all its school-lessons.—April Atlantic. 


— It is folly on the part of the teacher to make the 
needed preparation for his calling, and then on the 
smallest pretense forfeit his advancement and begin 
in another line.— W. H. Bellows, Pa. 


— The other day a public journal boasted that the 
cost of education in its State per hour of children’s time, 
was as small as any State in the Union, being nine 
dollars a year for each child, which figures out about 


three-quarters of a cent an hour. And yet this State 
prides itself on its free schools.— The American. 


— Knowledge gathered from the books may linger in 
the mind or be lost from it; but teach a child to see, to 
think, and to express his thoughts, and you send him 


out into life equipped to be a vital, intellectual force, 
rather than a mere receptacle of facts.— Boston Journal. 


Manvat Lasor.—The disinclination of our pupils, 
after leaving school, to engage in some handicraft or 
mechanical trade is, perhaps justly, a frequent cause of 
regret. It does not seem, however, to be the fault of 
the schools, but of our public men, our institutions, the 
spirit of the age. Not all the teachers in Christendom 
could in years counteract the lessons of the superiority 
of public and professional over private and industrial 


pursuits, taught in as many weeks by the ablest speakers 
and writers of our country,—by press, pulpit, and plat- 
form.— Supt. Geo. Howland, Chicago. 


Tur Exrent or THe TREACHER’S Work.—Many teach 


well as far as they go, but they stop too soon. They 
hever reach definite results; text-books are taught as an 


end and not asa means. Text-books are not ends in 
education; they are only means to an end. Whena 
lesson has been recited, the work connected with the 
principles involved is only half done. The teachers 
should call for examples-not in the text-books; should 
make application of the work to such an extent that he 
will be satisfied that the principles are well understood. 


There is no excuse for a teacher saying, “ my classes 
have gone through the subject, but do not understand 
it.” It is his duty to persevere until it is understood.— 


335| Co.-Supt. W. H. Hider, Iowa. 


TEACHING BY ExampLeEs.—It is the part of all good 
teaching to seize upon the event of the hour to enforce 
a lesson; in fact the skill of a teacher consists largely 
in his ability to prepare the way, and to recognize the 
way when it opens before him; all the real teaching by 
which children can be benefitted can be done in a very 
small part of the day; the main work consists in getting 


ready. Preparing the ground is more work than sowing 
the seed; but it has value only as the seed is safely 
sown.— Supt. A. P. Marble. 


GramMAR Scuoort Museums.—I never could under- 
stand why the high school should be amply furnished 
with apparatus and cabinets for the illustration of its 
studies, and the grammar schools be almost utterly neg- 
lected in the same regard, Certainly, if either class of 
pupils must be left to form their mental conceptions 
from word-pictures alone, those of maturer minds and 
broader knowledge of language might be supposed to 
be best fitted to endure such neglect. And which are of 


most importance to the community,—high schools, or 
grammar schools? Which should be most carefully 
fostered and amply endowed ?—Supt. H. F. Harrington, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Mora Instruction. — The perpetual attempt of 
every enthusiast to engraft upon the public-school sys- 
tem his or her hobby is, as a rule, ridiculous, but the 
endeavor to introduce moral instruction is worse,—it is 
unwise, and may be more than that. .~. . There 
are, of course, certain practical lessons which a teacher 
would be worse than negligent if he did not impress 
them upon his pupils when the occasion presented itself. 
The wise teacher knows that the time to talk about the 
sanctity of private rights is when some one has been in- 
vading them; the time to talk about honesty is when 


somebody’s orchard has been robbed. If some boy’s 
angry passions lead him to violence, there is a good op- 
portunity for a useful moral lesson.— Boston Herald. 


Moratity should be taught for immediate use. It 
should be taught, not according to the scheme of a text- 
book, but as the conduct of a child, his reading, his 


study and his experience, furnish occasion. The per- 
sonal influence of the parent and teacher should mould 
the soul of the child.— Providence (R. I.) Journal. 


CuurcH AND Strate. — For the complete culture of 
human life, to bring it to its designed end, something 
more is required than the public schools. There must 
be a living conjunction with the divine, made possible, 
we believe, through God’s Word. With this truth 
clearly before our eyes, we can yet uphold the public- 
school system as long as the State does not through it 
assert itself against the ethical and religious convictions 
of the family and the church, and we can strive to com- 
plement it with family and church culture, that the ut- 
most possible good may be gained from it. Such we 
believe to be the duty of all men who are interested in 
the educational culture of the young. — Penn. School 
Journal. 

— One subject thoroughly mastered by a good method 
does more to educate the mind, and form the child’s 
nature, than a smattering of half-a-dozen subjects which 
have been acquired in a slovenly and unscientific man- 
ner.—Miss Muller, England. 

Ventitation. —If windows must be opened in 


school-rooms, it should never be done without caytionary 


measures. Open them widely at stated periods, ti!l the 
air is completely changed, and give the pupils active 
exercise meanwhile, and for a short time after the win- 
dows are closed.— School Com., Fall River, Mass. 

How to Improve tae Hieu Scuoors. A Rap- 
1cAL Remepy. — First, discard in toto the old plan of 
promoting by classes. Second, let each pupil do just 


as much, or as little, as his native ability, health, and 
home-surroundings may enable him to do well. — Prin. 
S. Y. Gillan, Ill. School Journal. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


BY D. A. CLIFFORD, 


The work to be done in the grammar school, and the 
methods of teaching there, depend upon what has been 
previously taught, and how it has been taught. The 
plan and method of high-school work must be founded 
upon the results of grammar-school training. And since 
it must be known what kind of superstructure is in- 
tended before the foundation is laid, the primary teacher 
must know what is expected in the grade for which she 
is preparing her scholars, else she cannot do her work 
with satisfaction. Now as we are so mutually depend- 
ent upon each other, I would strongly urge fuller con- 
fidence and more hearty codperation among teachers of 
different grades in the same city. With unity of ac- 
tion on the part of teachers in any given direction, they 
would not only attain better direct results from their 
instruction, but would constitute a power which would 
overcome many of the obstacles in the march of educa- 
tion, and set right many of the wrongs which now exist. 

PRIMARY WORK. 


But we are considering the course of study in his- 
tory. Let us begin with the primary school. Stories 
from history, of whose use in Germany we read a very 
interesting account in the Boston Journal a short time 
ago, seems a most entertaining and promising method. 
But this may be pursued in such away as to fail in fur- 
thering the ends, and even to serve in defeating the ob- 
ject, of historical instruction. To teach well by this 
method we must have all the qualities of a good his- 
torian,—profound reverence for the truth, good judg- 
ment in selecting salient points, and ability to connect 
a far-off cause with its ultimate effect, a vivid imagina- 
tion, and power of description. Few of us possess the 
proper combination of all these to insure success. To 
meet this deficiency, then, as well as to secure uniform- 
ity in different schools of the same grade, a text-book 
or teacher’s manual is needed. Disconnected stories 
are of very little use; so, then, they should be arranged 
in chronological order in this manual, and should, while 
dealing only with leading events and prominent charac- 
ters, form a connected series. 

WHERE SHALL WE BEGIN ? 


In geography it is easier to start from our own home 
and reach outward through our own town and county 
and State, until we have embraced the world; but in 
history | believe it is easier to start with the beginning 
and trace the stream of human life from its source to 
the broad channel in which it flows to-day. So let us 
begin with ancient history. The child ina religious 
home, and one who attends the Sunday-school, is early 
introduced into Bible history; so why should he not 
commence here in the common school? Besides pre- 
senting a panoramic view of this grand period when 
man was young, a beginning may be made in teaching 
the subject philosophically, — the natural sequence of 
events, simple cause and effect; this picture or story 
series continued through the middle grade, and extend- 
ing over the whole subject of universal history. English 
history may be undertaken in the fourth and third 
divisions of the grammar school, with a text-book, or 


rather reading-book, in the hands of the scholar,—some- 
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thing like Dickens’s Child’s History of England, only 
that it should cover the whole instead of, like his, only 
a portion of the ground. The class read in turn, or 
one reads the lesson, and then with closed book each 
endeavors to tell what he has read. The teacher must 
be prepared to answer questions that any wide-awake 
class will be sure to ask, and to make it a success the 
class must be kept wide-awake. 
GRAMMAR - SCHOOL HISTORY. 

In the second and first divisions of the grammar 
grade United States history may find a place as at pres- 
ent; only a better place, as there is already knowledge 
derived from previous training on which to base the in- 
struction. As he advances, the pupil can be encour- 
aged to obtain information on the same subject from 
other sources, and this can be so arranged that he will 
gradually acquire self-dependence, without being sud- 
denly thrown upon his own resources. It is these sud- 
den changes, in methods of teaching, in passing from 
one school to another that frequently bewilders and 
discourages. I do not know which is the more perni- 
cious, the carrying the scholar through his work without 
requiring him to put forth any exertion, or the sud- 
denly throwing him upon his own resources, in the 
preparation of his lesson. _ 

To keep pace with the increasing capacity of the 
mind, the philosophy of history should be emphasized, 
—the accumulation and complexity of causes, the long 
train of evil consequences following one wicked act, the 
lasting effect of a noble life, the accomplishment of a 
life-long object years after its close. 

Some think if the facts and dates are well taught, 
that is sufficient; but is the large portion of history 
which we find in the Bible placed there to satisfy our 
curiosity, or simply to give us information ? or is it 
rather intended that we shall derive therefrom moral 
lessons, common-sense, practical lessons, that we are to 
use in every-day life? And can we do better in our 
teaching than follow the example of Him who is wis- 
dom itself ? 

Now, if this is the end of school-days, as it is for 
many a one, he has some preparation toward becoming 
a good man and a good citizen, his outlook has broad- 
ened from his own city, and State, and country even; he 
has shaken hands with the past, and it points out his 
way through the future. Asa citizen, he will see the 
necessity of selecting men of judgment and sound sense 
to represent him and his compatriots in making the 
laws and enforcing them. If called himself to office, he 
will be able to look beyond personal feeling and party 
prejudice, and act for the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

HIGH-SCHOOL WORK. 

But if his education is continued in the high school, 
I believe it will be more economical in the end to de- 
vote at least one year to history here. We should save 
the time we are obliged to spend while teaching the 
languages and literature in supplying the want of proper 
knowledge on this subject; history would be better 
taught, and we should avoid distracting the mind of 
both teacher and scholar in constantly turning from 
the main subject so some side issue. In our course 
here, we must go back to universal history, and the 
text-book needed here will depend upon the library 
we have, or the books we can command. I think the 
best results could be obtained, in nine out of ten cases 
at least, by having an outline text-book and a good 
library in which the class is allowed to prepare the les- 
son. If this is impracticable or impossible, a full, com- 
prehensive, well-written text-book is needed in the 
hands of every scholar. The methods here may be 
varied in different schools, with different classes, at 
different times in the same class,—now by topics without 
regard to chronology, now by eras, now by selecting a 
leading event and connecting with it all its contempo- 

raneous history, now by taking a hero-warrior, states- 
man, reformer, and philosopher, and grouping about 
him other men of his time and the scenes in which 
they mingled. If thought best, special attention can 
be given to subjects directly connected with other 
branches, as Roman history with reference to Latin; 
Greek, French, and English for the language or litera- 
ture to which they respectively belong. But these are 
only incidental purposes, the great object throughout 
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the course being to inculcate sound principles and 
sound judgment, and to cultivate a taste for its farther 
pursuit by showing its true value, 

We point with pride to the lofty edifice of our com- 
mon-school system, which has been reared with so much 
pains and care; but if we could look at it from the 
standpoint of true wisdom, should we find a part of the 
superstructure resting on sand, props instead of pillars 
for some of its supports, patches of mortar where boards 
should be, rags stuffed in to fill the place of panes, a 
roof through which the suns and rains of heaven pour 
in on marble frieze and tawdry stucco-work, faded cot- 
ton and costly silk, solid oak and thin veneering and 
painted pine, masterpieces of art and uncouth daubs ? 
And yet if we work selfishly and carelessly this must 
be the result. If we persist in giving undue prom- 
inence to some branches to the neglect of others equally 
important, this will be the kind of work on which judg- 
ment is to be passed. 

I ask, I claim, for history its true place, whether it be 
in foundation or building or adornment, that the gaps 
left by its neglect may not be disfigurements to that 
edifice which I hope will be raised, by devout hands, 
as high as heaven, and found worthy to be crowned by 
Divine Wisdom. 


QUESTIONS PREPARED BY J. H. COWLES, LL.D., 
IPSWICH, MASS. 


Who were the assassins of the Middle Ages ? 

What great plans was Julius Cesar meditating at the time 
of his assassination ? 

Explain the cry of Julius Cawsar, ‘‘ Varus, give me back my 
legions.”’ 

What was the “‘ Vehn Gericht”’ of German history ? 
Explain the phrase, ‘‘ A Roland for an Oliver.’ 

By whom and how are the Popes elected ? 

When and how was the silk-culture introduced into Europe ? 
Where can be found the saying, “‘ If I could make the bal- 
lads of a country, I care not who makes the laws”’ ? 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School, 


Every course of oral instruction for children should 
include lessons on their own bodies. This is true not 
only of courses of instruction for grammar schools, but 
of those for primary schools as well. If all knowledge 
of physiology and hygiene be deferred till pupils enter 
upon the high-school course, many harmful acts will be 
done and many bad habits established, that might other- 
wise be avoided; and, besides, many pupils will leave 
school before entering upon the study at all, and thus 
miss the acquisition of some of the knowledge most use- 
ful to them when they become men and women. The 
same is largely true with reference to the deferring of 
this subject to the beginning of the grammar-school 
course. Previous to the age at which pupils enter the 
high school, books on this subject are of little use; in 
the primary school, really, of no use. So that oral in- 
struction in the elementary facts of physiology and 
hygiene, in both grammar and primary grades, is a 
necessary part of the work of those grades. 

The proper instruction in this subject varies, of 
course, with the age and acquirements of the pupils. 
In primary and grammar schools the physiological side 
of the work should be mainly objective. The hygienic 
truths must be mostly supplied by the teacher, and yet 
should be given in connection with, and so far as 
possible, as deductions from the observations of the 
pupils. So that while these lessons in the lower grades 
are to be based upon the pupil’s own observation, -~indeed, 
to consist mainly of this,—the knowledge thus acquired 
is to be constantly supplemented by the instruction of 
the teacher. Every school is abundantly supplied with 
objects for observation and illustration; for each child’s 
own body is the best specimen for study both by him- 
self and his classmates. 

The immediate object of these lessons should be to 
give the pupils a knowledge of the human body,—of its 
parts, their relations and functions. The ultimate ob- 
ject should be to give the pupils a reverence for their own 
bodies, and to create both the ability and the inclination 
to lead lives of temperance and self-restraint. Two 
things, then, should be constantly aimed at,—knowl- 
edge through observation, and correct habits of living. 
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It is essential to the best results in this department, 
whether conducted with reference to the mental devel- 
opment of the pupils, the acquisition of useful knowl- 
edge, or the formation of good habits of living, that the 
course of observation and instruction should be system- 
atically planned and logically arranged, so that the 
lessons given both in the primary and in the grammar- 
school course shall cover neither more nor less than the 
proper ground, and so that the lessons given during any 
one stage of the work shall lay the best foundation for 
those given in the subsequent stages. With this in 
mind, I suggest the following topics for lessons on the 
human body. They are divided with reference to a 
primary-school course of three years, in which course 
the lessons would be given daily for five or six weeks of 
each half-year, but are equally adapted to the lower 
grades of a grammar school, especially where the work 
had not been done previously in the primary school,— 
or to ungraded schools : 


Cuass III., Drviston II. 
I.—Parts of the Body. 
1. Head, neck, and body or trunk. 
2. Arms, right and left. 
3. Legs, right and left. 
4. Limbs. 
5. Position of body compared with that of common 


animals. 

6. Arms, wings, and forelegs compared. 
II.—Parts of the Head. 

1: Crown, back, and sides. 

2. Hair,—combing and brushing. 

3. Face, complexion, and cleanliness. 

4, Ears, right and left. 
III.—Parts of the Face. 

1. Forehead, temples, cheeks, chin, and lips. 

2. Eyes, eyebrows, eyelashes, and eyelids. 

3. Nose, nostrils, and bridge of the nose. 

4. Mouth, teeth, and tongue,—cleansing the teeth. 
IV.—Neck. 

1. Throat and back of the neck. 

2. Protection and cleanliness. 


Cuass IIL, Drvision I. 

V.—Parts of the Body. 

1. Back, chest, and stomach. 

2. Shoulders, sides, and hips. 
VI.—Arms. 

1. Movements. 

2. Joints,—shoulders, eibows, and wrist. 

3. Upper arm, forearm, and wrist. 
VII.—Hand. 

1. Back, palm, thumb, and fingers. 

2. Joints, fists, and knuckles. 


3. Forefinger, middle, ring, and little fingers, and 
thumb. 
4. Motions, strength, and use. 


5. Nails and their uses. 
6. Cleanliness,—paring and biting. 
VIII.—Legs. 


1. Motions, proper walking, and hip, knee, and 
ankle joints. 


2. Thigh, shin, calf, and foot. 
IX.—Feet. 
1. Sole, instep, heel, ball, arch, and toes. 
2. Tight and short shoes, and cold and damp feet. 
3. Cleanliness of feet, and neat shoes and stockings. 


Crass II., Diviston II. 
X.—Eye and Sight. 

1. Color of the eyes. 

2. White of the eyes, iris, and pupil. 

3. Change in the pupil for light. 

4. Bony socket and eyeball. 

5. Eyelids, eyelashes, eyebrows, winking, and tears. 

6. Too little and too much light, and reading at 
twilight. 

7. Holding work too near, looking cross-eyed, and 
cleanliness. 


XI.—Ear and Hearing. 
1, Sounds known by the ear,—transmitted by the 
air and by solids. 
2. Direction, pitch, and quality of sounds. 


3. Shape of the ear, internal ear, and cleanliness 
of the ear. 


4, Care of the ear, — cold drafts, pulling, and 
shouting. 


5. Listening attentively, and eavesdropping. 
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Crass IL, Drvisron I. 
XIJ.—Nose and Smell. 
1. Odors,—pungent, aromatic, spicy, etc. 
2. Use of smell, — determining good food, pure 
air, etc. 
3. Scent in animals compared with smell in man. 
4. Colds, draughts, ventilation, cleanliness, etc. 
XIIIL.—Tongue and Taste. 
1. Tongue and saliva. 
2. Kinds of flavors,—bitter, sweet, astringent, etc. 
3. Chewing gum, tobacco, etc. 
4. Hot drinks and strong drinks. 
5. Thirst, and proper time to drink. 
XIV.—Touch. 
1. Use of fingers, and delicacy of touch. 
2. Rough, smooth, etc.; cold, hot, etc.; shape, 
size, etc. 
3. Cleanliness, blisters, calluses, etc. 
I., Drvisron II. 
XV.—Teeth. 
1. Enamel, crown, and root. 
2. Cutting teeth, eye-teeth> and double teeth. 
3. Two sets, shedding, and number. 
4. Cleansing,—how and how often. 
4. Effects of hot drinks, candy, pickles, biting 
hard substances, etc. 
XVI.—Skeleton. 
1. Skull, spine, ribs, etc. 
2. Structure of bones,—hollow and light. 
3. Kinds of joints, why joints move easily, and 
danger from pulling. 
XVIT.—Muscles. 
1. Appearance,—lean meat. 
2. Attachment to bones. 
3. Action of muscles, 
4, Exercise, proper kinds of play and work, and rest. 


Cuass I., Drviston I. 
XVIII.—Skin. 
1. Elasticity, pores, and perspiration. 
2. Cold draughts and proper clothing. 
3. Cleanliness,—bathing, dandruff, etc. 
XIX.—Circulation. 
1. Where the blood is, uses of the blood and heart, 
and the pulse. 
2. Arteries and veins. 
3. Tight bands, tight clothes, warmth and exercise, 
wounds. 
XX.—Respiration. 
1. Pure and impure blood, windpipe and lungs; 
how to breathe. 
2. Pure air, and how to get it. 
3. Odors and dust, clean bodies and clothes, and 
out-of-door exercise. 
XXI.—Digestion. 
1. Use of teeth and saliva, eating slowly, drinking 
when eating. 
2. Proper kinds of food and drink, — tea, candy, 
pickles, etc. 
3. Regular and late meals, chewing gum, etc. 


4 PRACTICAL EXAMPLE IN ARITHMETIC. 


WHAT IT COSTS. 


A gentleman was walking in Regent’s Park, in Lon- 
don, and he met a man whose only home was in the 
poor house. He had come out to take the air, and ex- 
cited the gentleman’s interested attention. 

“Well, my friend,” said the gentleman, getting into 
conversation, “it is a pity that a man like you should 
be situated where you are. Now may I ask how old 
you are?” 

The man said he was eighty years old. 

“ Had you any trade before you became penniless ? ” 

“ Yes, I was a carpenter.” 

“Did you use intoxicating drink ? ” 

“No, oh no; I only took my beer; never anything 
Stronger; nothing but my beer.” 

“How much did your beer come to a day?” 

“Oh, a'sixpence a day, I suppose.” 

“For how long a time ?” 

“Well, I suppose for sixty years.” 

The gentleman had taken out his note-book, and he 
continued figuring with his pencil while he went on 
talking with the man.” 


“Now let me tell you,” said he, as he finished his 
calculations, “how much that beer cost you, my man. 
You can go over the figures yourself.” And the gen- 
tleman demonstrated that the money, a sixpence a day 
for sixty years, expended in beer, would, if it had been 
saved and placed at interest, have yielded him. nearly 
eight hundred dollars a year, or an income of fifteen 
dollars a week for self-support. 

“Let me tell you how much a gallon of whiskey 
cost,” said a judge, aftertrying a case. “One gallon of 
whiskey made two men murderers; it made two wives 
widows; and made eight children orphans.” Oh! it’s 
a costly thing.—Dr. Richard Young. 


A-MAYING. 


BY FANNIE H. RUNNELS. 


From the threshold stepped a maid, 
One bright morn a-maying; 
Song of bird and cooling shade 
Straight her willing feet waylaid, 
And her inmost heart betrayed 
All the glad arraying, 
Gave her face a May-time grace 
And the flush of maying. 


Fell the burning breath of noon 
O’er the maid a-Maying: 

Maid, full tender tho’ the June, 

Languorous sinks her drowsy tune, 

Till the world forgets the rune 
Restless winds are playing, 

And the May’s sweet witcheries 
Charm no more the maying. 


All unbidden came July; 
Maiden of the maying, 

Setting suns may dim thine eye, 

May’s last shadow flush the sky; 

Age, tho’ less of song than sigh, 
Hear Love sweetly saying: 

O ’tis May, for aye and aye, 
When true hearts are maying! 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


CHAPTER X. 


WIND AND WAVES (Con.). 


{Map of the World. Tablesof os Areas, Elevations, and Length 
of Rivers. } 


What is the general form of the continents and 
peninsulas, and in what direction do they point? What 
are the exceptions ? 

What is the general shape of the oceans? In what 
direction do the seas and oceans broaden, as a rule ? 

What proportion of the earth’s surface is water? 
What is the general direction of the lines of upheaval, 
or the crest of mountain-ranges, in the Western Hemis- 
phere ? in the Eastern? Name the exceptions. 

What is the general direction of river systems in 
North America above latitude 50° north? below that 
latitude ? Explain in any given river the cause of its 
direction ; ¢. g., in the central United States the moun- 
tains on the east of the Mississippi trend northeast and 
southwest; what, then, will be the direction of the 
southern tributaries of the Ohio? In drawing a map, 
do we properly draw the mountains, or rivers, first ? 
Why is it reasonable to draw first the mountain-chains, 
then the rivers, then the coast-line, then the countries, 
and, finally, locate the towns ? 

Compare the sizes (1) of continents; (2) of oceans; 
(3) of islands and groups of islands; (4) height of 
mountain-chains; (5) height of mountain-peaks; (6) 
length of rivers; (7) length of large tributaries; (8) 
sizes of lakes, and give their connection with river sys- 
tems; (9) areas of deserts; (10) areas of great plains ; 
(11) areas of plateaus; (12) areas of countries; (13) 
population of countries and large cities. 

(The study of separate countries should be conducted 
on the general plan of the last two chapters, leading the 
child to reason and deduce the facts as effects from 
local causes of climate, surface, outline, and position.) 


—A line of urchins, girls and boys, stood before a coun- 
try schoolmaster ready for the spelling exercises. He gave out 
the first word depo. ‘We don’t begin there,” cried out a 
bright little girl at the head of theclass. ‘* Well, where do you 
begin ?” said the teacher. ‘ At depot,” said the child, mak- 
ing the last letter very emphatic because she felt sure she was 


right. The burst of laughter along the whole line was a real 


THE MUSTARD FAMILY (CRUCIFER2). 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 

Special Advantages. 
Among the plants most useful to man, those belonging to 
the Mustard Family hold an important place. They offer spe- 
cial advantages for study because they flower very early in 
spring, and continue to flower till late autumn; they are unu- 
sually widely distributed, extending over about half the globe, 
and many of them have flower and fruit upon them at the 
same time. Most of the species of this family may be recog- 
nized by the almost constant and very marked characteristics 
which they possess. 


Characteristics and Structure. 
The most noticeable feature of the flowers is the cruciform 


‘| arrangement of the four petals (Fig. A), whence the name cru- 


cifere, — cross-bearing ; and so constant is this characteristic 
that, if it is understood, there is no difficulty in recognizing a 
member of this family atonce. Most of the flowers are yellow, 
some are white, and a few are reddish or purple. Another 
mark of the family is the arrangement of the siz stamens, two 


Stamens of 
Candy-Tuafts 
(magnified). 


Silicale of Shepherd’s Purse. 


of them shorter than the other four (Fig. B). The seed-vessels, 
when ripe, split into three pieces, the two outside ones being 
valves, and the inside one a kind of membranous partition, to 
each edge of which, on both sides, a row of globose seeds is at- 
tached (Fig. C). The seed-vessel is called a siligue when its 
length is four times its width, and a silicule when it is as 


broad as it Is long (Fig. D). 
The Common Species. 

Although the wild species are the more numerous, the culti- 
vated varieties are very common. Among the latter are the 
wall-flower, the stock, the candy-tuft, and the sweet alyssum, 
The more useful species include the cabbage, the cauliflower, 
the turnip, the radish, the horse-radish, the mustard, and the 
cress; while the wild species, by every roadside and in every 
field in this region, are the pepper-grass, the shepberd’s purse, 
and the charlock. The beggarly pepper-grass and the shep- 
herd’s purse flourish in the meanest soils, and, like a China- 
man, thrive where most other plants would starve. The char- 
lock seeks useful places, and especially soils which have been 
prepared for richer crops; but, like a country cousin, it turns 
up when least expected, and gives the farmers in some places 
as much trouble as the white-weed or daisy. Nota sign of it 
will appear in an unplowed field one year; plow up the field 
the next year and it will be yellow with charlock, as if the 
seeds had lain dormant in the soil hundreds of years, and only 
needed one turn more to enable them to take possession of the 
field. The original of the many varieties of cabbage, including 
cauliflower, broccoli, kohlrabi, kale, etc., grows on various 
parts of the coast of Great Britain; and many of the varieties 
have been cultivated from time immemorial. Summer rape, 
the original of the common English turnip, and winter rape, 
the original of the French turnip, are both natives of Europe. 


Various Uses. 

From the seeds of winter rape oil is extracted and used in 
lubricating engines and lighting lighthouses; and the residue 
forms oil-cake, sometimes used as food for cattle and again as 
dressing for land. Oil of mustard forms twenty-eight per cent. 
of the weight of the black mustard seeds, and the pungent 
principle of mustard plasters is due to this oil. This pungent 
principle runs through the entire family, and often has been 
powerfully emphasized by a little too large a taste of freshly- 
scraped horse-radish root, so much used with roast beef. The 
horse-radish has a very significant name,—nasturtium, from 
nasus and tortus, a convulsed nose, 


For Scurvy. 

Medicinally considered, the Mustard Family is very impor- 
tant. Scurvy, which so afflicts Arctic voyagers and sailors on 
long voyages, is caused by the want of fresh vegetable food. 
It produces extreme debility and depression, the gums become 
swollen, and scrofulous tendencies appear. Nothing is better 
for this dreadful disease than scurvy-grass, a species of the 
Crucifere Family, which grows abundantly in Greenland and 
elsewhere in high northern latitudes, just where it is needed. 
Sometimes the scurvy breaks out in prisons when green food 
has been withheld from the prisoners too long, but a few pota- 
toes added to the daily rations check the disease. Lime-juice, 
lemon-juice, citric acid, etc., are also useful in cases of scurvy. 
There seems to be some significance in the wide distribution 
of these cross-bearing plants, which are literally ‘‘ for the heal- 
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Need of Green Food. 
The necessity for green food is not half appreciated. Look 
at the cattle as they come from the barn at the end of cold 
weather; shaggy, mangy, lean, and spiritless, especially when 
they have been without green food. A few days in the fresh, 
green pastures suffice to make the dull, rough coats sleek and 
firm. When do you find fowls so roughly feathered and ill- 
conditioned, as when they are confined in small yards all 
summer long? Give them a chance at the grass, burdocks, or 
almost any green vegetable, and they will leave the choicest 
grain, and in a short time the firm and glossy plumage, the 
ruddy combs, and increased production of eggs, attest the vir- 
tue of fresh vegetable food. The canary has to have a supply 
of chickweed. Wild birds have remarkably close and glossy 
plumage, while caged birds look duller and rougher. The ni- 
trogenous matter that comes from vegetables does its own pe- 
culiar work, and that work cannot be done by the nitrogenous 
matter in meat; just as both chalk and marble are almost pure 
carbonate of lime, but chalk is not marble, and cannot do the 
same work. Many of us, at the end of winter, are in a condi- 
tion not very dissimilar from that of the Arctic voyager. We 
feel debilitated, depressed in spirit; perhaps humors appear, 
and we say that the blood is out of order, which is true, both 
in our own case, and in that of the Arctic voyager. The fact 
is, we need green vegetable food, and when we get it our ills 
disappear. Although the members of the Mustard family sup- 
ply in part our desire for green food during the winter, they 
do not fill the bill completely, and therefore, with “‘ spring’s 
delights returning,”’ comes man’s annual craving for ‘‘ greens,’’ 
and the brisk little dandelion-venders of the city thrive for a 
season. With this natural craving upon us in our artificial 
city life, there is a deeper significance in the annual summer 
hegira to the country than appears at first thought; it means 
something more than rest, pure water, and fresh air; but when 
these desirable things are complemented by fresh “‘ green stuff”’ 
that is to be found in perfection on the farm, the unrest and 
vague wants, which we are unable to express in language, 
somehow are met, the nerves which have been “all on edge”’ 
are quieted, a healthy tone is imparted to the system, and 
*‘Richard’s himself again.’”? Dear readers, you may not in- 
dorse these views in full. Possibly the subject of “‘ greens” 
may have been dwelt upon so long that my view has become 
“‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of”’ green, and so unreason- 
able; but my observation and comparison will not allow me to 
take any other view just now. 


A Broad View of Botany. 

In view of the above considerations we may say here, as 
well as anywhere else, that the study of plant as to their 
structure, organs, habitats, seasons of flowering, etc., simply, 
pleasant and valuable as it is, constitutes the narrower part of 
botany, the easier part; but the broader parts takes in the 
work of plants in the economy of nature, their influence on 
climate, their relations to and effects upon animals, upon our- 
selves; but we must be narrow before we can be broad, just as 
the horizon increases in distance in proportion as we go higher 
up the mountain. And while we are learning something of 
structural and systematic botany, and are going as far toward 
the life principle of the plant as we can, let us keep in view the 
purpose of that life. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


—A Pittsburg (Pa.) firm has secured a patent for glass 
shingles, and proposes to manufacture them. 


— The managers of the N. E. Manufacturers and Mechanics’ 
Institute Fair, of Boston, have already made preliminary ar- 
rangements for holding an exhibition this Fall on a large scale, 
to open Sept. 6. 

— The number of known species of birds with teeth, linking 
the birds with their reptilian ancestors, has been lately in- 
creased by the discovery of a portion of the skull of a fossil 
species from the oldest tertiary of Sheppey, England. 


— The path of destruction of American tornadoes has aver- 
eraged 1085 feet in width, oe | to Sergeant Finley. The 
storm cloud moves at the rate of twelve to sixty miles an 


hour, while the wind within the vortex sometimes reaches the 
tremendous velocity of 800 miles an hour,—392 miles being the 
average. 

— The Medical News in referring to Koch’s discovery of 
bacilli as the cause of tubercle disease, as noticed in these 
columns a few weeks since, says: ‘‘ Other bacilli succumb to 
the toxic action of many of the antiseptics; the bacilli of tu- 
bercle will doubtless prove no exception. The main difficulty 
will lie with the impermeability of the non-vascular tubercular 
nodule, in which the bacilli are embodied, to the antiseptic. 
a | volatile antiseptic this diffi- 
culty may overcome, and tuberc placed among the 
more curable diseases.” 


— An exhibition, under the auspices of the ernment, of 
school models and plans will be opened in Paris, in June. 
Urged on by the distinguished M. Trelat, the science of school 
building has of late received much attention in France. In 
addition to the accpted theory of school-room lighting, that the 
windows should be on the left of the pupils as seated, M. 
Trelat argues that the light should come from one large win- 
dow rather than from several. To obtain the requisite area of 
og tenes of the floor space,—it is n to make 
e single window v large,—so lofty, in fact, that its 
would extend beyond the ceiling of atom sestelened to the 
hight ascertained to be most suitable for such apartments; 
and to meet this difficulty some of the new school-houses are 
built with ceilings inclined to an angle of some twenty degrees 
with the horizontal, so that the left, or window side, is about 
twice “ - as the which the 
ustly consider indispensable, is secured by openi 


MATHEMATICS. 


All commanications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. Questions will be 


answered by mail when stamps for return-postage are inclosed. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 204.—There is a certain lot of land in the form of 
a right-angled triangle, whereof the sides are in whole num- 
bers. The short side is 41 ft. Required the area of the piece, 
with a rule for solution. X. W. X. 

Let a represent the short side of a right-angled triangle; c, 
the hypothenuse; 5, the remaining side. In Prob. 204, a = 
41, a? = c? — b*, Since a is an odd number, c may = b+1; 
then since the squares of two numbers whose difference is one 
differ by the sum of those numbers, a? = c? — b? = ¢ + b= 
2+1. 417—1681—2b+1. b= 840; c= 841, Area= 
ab = X 840) 17220 aq. ft. 

We may best deduce a rule from a consideration of what tri- 
angles are possible whose sides are expressed in whole num- 
bers. Since c? = a? + b?,c>d. 

Case I.— When c=b+1. a? = c? — = (b? + 2b +1) 
— b? = 2b-+1. Whence a? and a are odd numbers, and b = 


and area of triangle= x 3 Substitut- 


ing for a in these formule for 6, c, and the area, each of the 
odd numbers in succession, a series of what may be called 
basic or typical triangles will be formed; as 


(1) a= 8 b= 4 c= 5 
(2) 5 12 13 
(3) 7 24 25 
(4) 9 40 41 
(5) 11 60 61 
(6) 13 84 85 

etc. ete. etc. 


Case IIl.—When ¢>b+ 1. The above series of triangles 
may be called basic or typical, because (if no principle be 
found to show it) experiment will prove that when c>6-+-1, 
the triangle is similar to some one in the above series, from 
which it may be obtained by multiplying each side of the typ- 
ical triangle by the same appropriate factor; e.g., if a = 10 
and c = b + 2, the triangle whose sides are 10, 24, and 26 may 
be obtained similar to the second in the above series by using 
the common multiplier 2. 
From the above may be deduced the following rules: 
Rule 1.—When a is odd and prime, there can be only one 
solution, and b and the area may be found by the formule, 
a?—1 
and area = 


Rule 2.—When a is odd and composite : There may be as 
many solutions as a has factors, including itself but excluding 
unity. 

Let z = any factor of a, and y = = ; for each value of z 
may be found a basic or typical triangle in the series in Case I. ; 
b= ty, and area = x 

Rule 3.—When a is even, and contains some odd factor or 
em There may be as many solutions as a contains odd 
actors. 

Let m = the largest odd factor of a, and n = the continued 
product of all the even prime factors; then m may be substi- 
tuted for ain Rule 2, and the resulting values of 6 be multi- 
plied by n, and of the area by n?, 

Remark.—When a is even and contains no odd factor, the 
solution is impossible. E. P. BARKER. 


PRoBLEM 195.—A merchant offers to sell to his customers 
goods at the retail price minus 25 per cent., or at the whole- 
sale price t pgs 25 per cent. A accepts the first offer, and B 
the second; what per cent. better bargain, if any, does one 
make than the other, the retail price being 50 per cent. more 
than the wholesale ? C. R. B. 

A buys for $1.124¢ what B has to pay $1.25 for. He thus 
saves, as compared with B, 12'¢ cents, which is 11 1-9 per 
cent. on his investment. Hence A makes 11 1-9 per cent. bet- 
ter bargain than B. é C. R. B. 

[Prob. 195. is ambiguous. The author understands it one 
way, and others another way. Both are right, but the prob- 
lem itself is wrong, for it has no right to be ambiguous.—Ep. } 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 207.—Given the angles of a le and three lines 
joining their vertices to an to find the 
triangle. R. G. W. 

PROBLEM 208.—What length must be cut from the narrow 
end of a board to contain 1 sq. ft., the length of the board 
being 6 ft. and width 12 in. at one end, and 8 in. at the other ? 
Hewyry W. Jounson. 


ESTABLISHED TRUTHS. 


1. No one can teach what he does not know. 

2. In order to teach well, one must know the mind to be 
taught, the subject to be taught, and the method of teaching 
the subject. 

3. The usefulness of a teacher depends more upon his pro- 
fessional attainments than upon his scholastic knowledge. 

4. All trae educators believe that teachers should possess 
high scholarship, both scholastic and professional. 

5. Before beginning to teach one should know, in addition 
to the school studies, something of, — 

(a) The human constitution, both mental and physical, and 
the laws of healthy activity and growth. 

(6) The proper amount of mental effort for pupils of differ- 
ent stages of development. 

(c) The studies suited to the different mental powers, as 


perception, recollection, imagination, sensibilities, will. 


(d) The conditions favorable to study. 

(e) The relative importance of different studies. 

6. The test of teaching is the result produced in the pupils, 
as increased knowledge, improved manners and habits, addi- 
tional love of study, power of application and self-restraint, 
nobler aims and purposes. 

7. Every individual, teacher as well as pupil, is capable of 
constant improvement. 

8. Every teacher should seek the highest possible culture 
and attainments. 

9. The schools will improve as the teachers improve. 

10. Teachers will improve as they feel the need of improve- 
ment, as they value it, believe in it, determine on it, work 
for it. 

11. The final attainments of every individual are determined 
by himself, not by his situation. e 
Normal School, Edinboro, Penn, 1882. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


As the season of annual examinations has come, it may be 
helpful to our readers to note the tests which have been used 
by others in determining the qualifications of candidates for 
promotion from the grammar to high-school grades. 


READING. 
(Time, one hour and ten minutes.) 


1. Mention two objects of reading in school. 

2. In the preparation of a reading-lesson, what points should 

be studied ? 
3. State two distinctions between prose and pete, 

= Name three elements of good reading, and de two of 
em. 

5. Define the kinds of inflection. 

6. Extract from Truth and Truthfulness: 

‘One of the rarest powers by man is the 
power to state a fact. It seems a very simple 
thing to tell the truth, but, beyond all question, 
there is nothing half so easy as lying. To compre- 
hend a fact in its exact length, breadth, relations, 
and significance, and to state it in language that 
shall represent it with exact fidelity, are the work 
of a mind singularly gifted, finely balanced, and 
thoroughly practiced in that special department of 
effort.”’—Dr. J. G. Holland, 

(a) Brief account of the author. 
(b) Define language, comprehend, balanced, fidelity. 
(c) Rule for the use of the commas separating the phrase 
beyond all question from the rest of the sentence. 
(d) Write the first sentence substituting equivalent words 
for rarest, possessed, power. 
(e) = i. the statement of an untruth constitute 
a lie 
7. Name three prose and two poetical writers who have 
selections in the Analytical Fifth Reader. 
8. Define phonic analysis, enunciation, pronunciation, and 
state how excellence in the last two may be sec ‘ 
9. Describe the proper manner of standing and holding the 
book in a reading exercise. 
10. Show by means of the following sentence that inflection 
has much to do in determining the sense of what is read: ‘‘ He 
does not half perform his work.”’ 
How should this be read to show that he performs his 
work well ? 
How, to mean that the work is performed very badly ? 


HISTORY. 
(Time, one hour and fifteen minutes.) 


1. Write a biographical sketch of General Grant upon an 
outline containing at least four topics. 
2. Name five important dates in American History, and the 
events with which they are associated. 
3. Mention the chief political events of 1861. 
4. (a) Name the first State admitted into the Union. 

(6) Name a State acquired from Spain. 

(c) Name the last Territory acquired from a foreign power. 

(d) Name a State acquired from France. 

(e) Name three important battles of the Civil War. 
5. Changes in the United States during the past century in 
regard to number, area, and population 
6. (a) Name the departments of the U. 8S. Government, and 

what is Congress composed ? 

(c) Mention three powers of Con © 
7. State two important facts in the life of each of the follow- 
ing men: Geo. Washington, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jack- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Gen. W, T. Sherman. 
8. The Seminole War. 
9. Write the topics you would use in describing a battle; a 
"10. ta ‘Nene tes formed from 

. (a) Name the Sta 0 the terri the 

ate the Territo uired from Mexico con- 

quest and by treaty. pene “4 


WRITING, 
(Time, twenty minutes.) 
The mark given for the the used 
in determining the therefore 


be written very car iy. 

Edmund Burke was a fellow-student with Goldsmith at the 
college. Neither the statesman nor the poet gave promise of 
their future celebrity, though Burke certainly s his 
Sy in industry and application, and evinced 
more disposition for self-improvement, associating himself 
with a number of his fellow-students in a debating-club, in 
which they discussed literary topics, and exercised themselves 
in composition. 

0. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous exhaustion, 
and in nervous disturbances connected with an overworked 


brain, and am satisfied that it is a remedy of great 


many forms of exhaustion. 
St, Louis, Mo. 8S. T. Newman, M.D. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


May 25, 1882. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Edito t nsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

 ditorial columns, or over his He cannot 

promise to retarn rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers, Cor- 

respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


gra “THE NEW EDOCATION.” 

You say on page 297 of your JouRNAL of May 11, that Dr. 
T. 8. Sozinskey “‘ cannot have heard of the ‘ New Education’ 
and the inculeation of ideas, ideas, 1pgAS8,”’ because he says 
that, ‘for a long time,” a child has more ideas than it has 
language to express them. 

I think the New Education does not propose the “‘ inculca- 
tion of ideas.’’ Froebel, at least, held with Plato that ideas 
are constitutive of the soul, and that the business of education 
is to give the child language to express these ideas (Justice, 
Love, Beauty, and the Mathematical Axioms) by presenting to 
the perceptive power those facts of life and of external nature 
that embody them, and which are realized in the intellect by 
means of words, Language, therefore, is the chief means of 
building up the human understanding, which is the individu- 
ating of eternal ideas constitutive of the living soul, which 
God breathes into the human body ; and are “‘ the light of all 
our seeing.” 

It is the misfortune of our English language that the grand 
old word idea,—which meant, in Greek and Old English, first 
principle, or law,—should have been degraded by the philosophy 
of Locke to mean only notions perceived by the senses, or con- 
ceived by reflection. By this inadequate definition of the word 
idea, the foundations of materialistic philosophy were laid un- 
consciously by Locke, who was too much a Christian to be 
himself a materialist, but who gave a basis by this inaccuracy 
of expression to the logical Condillac to build up the material- 
istic system on the sophism that “‘ there is nothing in the in- 
tellect that was not first in sense’’ (which leads to atheism in- 
evitably). Exiz. P. Peasopy. 


DO JOURNALISTS KNOW ENGLISH GRAMMAR ? 


The report on the Study of Grammar, from Chicago, in a 
late JOURNAL, is very good, and will receive the approbation 
of the best teachers, especially that part relating to the old and 
dry method of learning definitions in grammar. But the first 
sentence about the utility of knowing how to analyze a sen- 
tence from Addison, Pope, et. al., is grossly wrong and mis- 
leading, and equally so is the last sentence about the ability to 
write fluently and accurately which some of the ablest journal- 
ists have acquired: ‘*They have never seen a grammar.’”’ 
There is no able journalist on earth who will not admit that 
he is greatly indebted to grammars for his ability to write flu- 
ently and accurately. I have seen journalists who were able 
to write tolerable articles, and who had very marked executive 
ability, but who were continually lamenting their deficiencies 
in the knowledge of grammar. Others have acquired a good 
knowledge of grammar by accurate observation of the usages 
of good writers, such as ‘‘ Addison, Pope, et. al.,”’ but who 
have never memorized a rule of any technical grammar. Such 
writers will never discountenance the study of grammar in any 
legitimate way. The true way to study grammar is well ex- 
pressed in the couplet,— 

itis we bave to do.” 

This practice will teach grammar far more thoroughly and 
efficiently than any mere memorizing of rules. All teachers 
of Latin and Greek know well that Greek and Latin composi- 
tion does more to awaken the student to a clear perception of 
the delicate distinctions that must be known in order to suc- 
cessful progress in these studies than mere memorizing of 
rules; and this method should go hand in hand with thorough 
analysis of sentences in the Greek and Latin authors. 

Some who have taken advantage of the correspondence 
method have come to realize fully the effectiveness of Latin 
and Greek composition to give them an insight into the laws 
and structure of these languages, which they would never have 
attained by any other method of grammatical study. 

Boston, May 5, 1882. R, L. Perxrs. 


SYNONYMS. 


It has often occurred to me that a portion of the time given 
to “parsing”? and grammatical analysis in our schools,—even 
the grammar schools,—might better be devoted to other exer- 
cises in the study of language. Among these, the subject of 
synonyms, it seems to me, might well have a place with prac- 
tical exercises in the use of words liable to be confounded by 
careless writers. Teachers who delight in the subtleties of 
Syntax, to which so large a space is given in the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence” department of your JoURNAL, might here find ample 
Opportunity for the exercise of their logical skill, and far more 
to the advantage of their pupils, than in the technicalities of 
grammatical construction. 

The study of synonyms is almost unknown, even in our high 
schools, and teachers are often disgracefully ignorant of them. 
A friend told me once that he brought up the subject before a 
Class of teachers at an “institute,” and not one of them could 
State the difference in meaning between remember and recollect, 
the very first example he mentioned. Yet I have known a 
Class in their first year in the high school to be made to find 
out such distinctions for themselves, with the help of a little 
Socratic questioning. 

I will tell you what led me to write this note. I was reading 


in the last Journnat the extract from Mr. Rolfe’s article on 
“*Overwork,”’ and noted the statement that women “ are less 
liable to spare themselves when they feel exhausted” than 
men are. I could hardly believe that so good a teacher and so 
careful a writer of English would use liable in an expression 
like that; and, on borrowing a copy of the Journal of Chem- 
istry of a friend, I found that the reading of the original was 
“less ready to spare themselves.’’ The printer or the copyist 
had evidently repeated the preceding liable, which is used cor- 
rectly, and had thus put bad English into the mouth,—or the 
writing,—of one who would never be guilty of so flagrant an 
instance of it. That set me to thinking of this matter of syn- 
onyms, and hence this brief note from Mary JANE. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Is there not much valuable time wasted on this subject of 
“Moral Instruction’’ in our schools? One would be led to 
suppose from numerous articles in our educational journals 
that the field of morals was entirely isolated, independent 
of general education, and unless teachers were constantly 
** harping’ on morals there would be fearful depravity in our 
schools. 

If our children are educated, in the true sense of that term, 
their minds drawn out and their powers enlarged, and such 
broad knowledge given to them as will enable them to under- 
stand themselves and the world better, will they not be more 
moral? Education is certainly not to make fools or rascals; 
and if not, its tendency must be to make people better. You 
cannot give a people broad and liberal education without mak- 
ing them better, and this is the great object of education 
to-day. 

You might talk ‘‘ morals” to a monkey, but it would hardly 
break him of his thievish habits. If he had brains that could 
be educated enough, he could grasp the situation and be a 
different monkey. Educate all the people thoroughly, and 
their morals will be satisfactory. 

In Toe JouRNAL of May 4, you have a quotation from 
President Seelye: ‘‘ That in no nation in the world is the vir- 
tue of truthfulness taught more earnestly or more persistently 
than in the schools of China to-day; yet in no nation is du- 
plicity more evidently the study of life.”” When the people of 
China have a broader culture, and less ‘‘ morals’’ (?) is taught 
they will lie less. The people of the ‘‘middle ages’’ were 
taught morals enough, but we know nothing of them desirable 
to copy. Educate! educate! educate! Put men and women 
over your children, with big souls and warm hearts, with well- 
cultured brains and good habits, and your children will grow 
in knowledge and in goodness. J. FAIRBANKS. 

Springfleld, Mo., May 8, 1882. 


NO RECESS—HOW IT WORKS. 


Superintendent Seley of Lansingburgh, N. Y., writes that, 
‘after experimenting for four weeks upon the ‘no recess’ 
plan, we have decided to continue it for the following reasons: 

1. There is an economy of time. While we give short re- 
cesses for calisthenics, marching, etc., with greater frequency 
than heretofore, it is my judgment that more work is accom- 
plished than under the old plan. 2. There isa great falling 
off in the number of cases for discipline. This is marked, and 
is a perfectly logical result. 3. The teachers and children like 
the change almost unanimously. I do not believe that one 
per cent. of the children would vote to reinstate the recess. 
4. Many of the parents have expressed their satisfaction. 
Some have feared the physical effects. In constant observa- 
tion of the work of twenty-four teachers, it is my judgment 
that there are no greater evidences of weariness toward the 
close of the sessions than formerly. Of the moral effects it is 
too early to judge; but, to my mind, this is the strong point in 
favor of the change. Time will answer the question. Remove 
the opportunity and you certainly must lessen the evil.” 


— 


RHETORICAL EXERCISES—HOW TO MAKE THEM 
INTERESTING. 

It has been the custom in many of our schools to devote a 
part of one day each week to rhetorical exercises, or, as the 
children term it, ‘‘ speaking pieces.’”” Most of the pupils look 
forward to this day with apprehensions of sleepiness or con- 
fusion on their part, and vexation and disgust on that of the 
teacher. 

While we would emphasize the fact that every day should 
be rendered pleasant and attractive to the pupils, we claim 
that this one should be especially so, and in order to make it 
such, the teacher must enjoy it herself. Perhaps a few sug- 
gestions as to how this can, and has been, done would be of 
interest to you. The school which I haveion mind has adopted 
the following plan: 

_ Select some standard author, and devote the apportioned 
time to the study of his writings, making the exercises as va- 
ried and interesting as possible. Their next author is Alfred 
Tennyson. The exercises will commence with a brief sketch 
of the author’s life, and a description of such of his best poems 
as cannot be recited by the pupils. Then will follow a concert 
recitation, ‘‘ The Bugle Song,’’ and songs, selections, and reci- 
tations by individual pupils, The ‘“‘ May Queen,” chosen by 
the school, will be one of the greatest attractions to the young 
people, and as it is now May they hope to carry out that part 
of the program very effectively. One or two short quotations 


will be written on the board for the pupils to memorize, and 


the exercises will close with the song ;“‘ Enoch Arden,” by the 
entire school. 

If a love for poetry can be instilled into our youth, a love for 
nature will necessarily accompany it; and loving nature, they 
can but love their God, for Nature is the art of God. 
Ivoryton, Conn., May, 1882. CLARA M, HAMMOND. 


GRAMMAR, 
THE “PASSING OF ARTHUR.”’ 


Our interpretation of the lines from Tennyson’s “ Passing 
of Arthur’”’ is not accepted by three of our readers. As we re- 
marked before, parsing is comparatively easy after the author’s 
meaning is discovered. It occurred to us at the time that 
““W. H. L.” had interpreted the passage correctly; and even 
now his disposal of the words in question seems more natural 
and less forced than that adopted by our critics. Miss Pierce’s 
quotations to illustrate a similar use of all are hardly parallel 
with her suggested use of all in the passage in question, as it 
seems to us, Still, she may be correct, as poetry is sometimes 
“all a muddle,” and any number of interpretations is needed 
to get at its meaning, assuming that ithasany. We suggested 
the commas as a help to the better understanding of the pas- 
sage. As for the ‘‘ authority’? which “ E. D. 8.” cannot find, 
we simply remark that commas are not “ given by inspiration,’’ 
either in Scripture or poetry, and hence we never look for 
*‘authority,” but put them wherever they will best serve to 
bring out an author’s meaning. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(All communications pow ent should be marked For 
Literary Eclipses,’’ and ad to W.H EasTMAn, Auburn, Me.) 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 67 LETTERS. 


My 49, 33, 12, 55, 37, 25, is one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
My 16, 42, 20, 17, 42, 47, 42, 6, 54, 14, 51, 26, 50, 61, 8, 
is the name of a novel by Charles Dickens. 
My 56, 10, 41, 12, 53, 9, 17, 60, 62, 5, 32, was an Irish 
t. 


poe 

My 48, 1, 66, 31, 20, 11, 68, 64, 32, 35, 38, 13, 47, 56, 37, 
43, is one of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novels. 

My 18, 21, 46, 35, 57, 50, 43, 22, 14, 11, 63, 17, 18, 63, is 
poem by Tennyson. 

y 56, 59, 66, 3, 52, 36, 34, 2, 12, 58, 67, is one of Thack- 

eray’s works. 

My 19, 39, 23, 17, 27, 15, 56, 45, 55, 24, 47, 40, is a novel 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

My 36, 4, 16, 23, 67, 30, 7, 36, 65, 28, 35, 18, 46, is the 
name of one of Longfellow’s ms. 

My 44, 53, 17, 50, 39, 45, is one of Richardson’s works, 

The whole is a quotation from Pope. 

FANNIE W. HANKINS, 
Tileston Normal School, Wilmington, N. C. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


While visiting a friend in the most southeastern part of the 
United States, I determined to arise with a city of Oregon, and 
go to visit a city of Georgia; soon our, a town in South Caro- 
ina, could not be broken. 

We traveled much, and he asked me to a city of New Jersey. 
When we arrived we were very dusty, and my friend proposed 
that we take a city of Maine; being hungry, he bought a town 
of New Jersey. 

Afterwards, as we proceeded on our way, we saw a man 
making some liquor called a city of California. The man in- 
vited me to spend a lake of Oregon with him. I thanked him, 
but declined. 

He gave me a city of Iowa novel to read. We then pro- 
ceeded again, and saw a man trying to shoot a river of Iowa; 
as he walked along he ran against a post-village of New York, 
and daubed his clothes with a lake of Minnesota. He had a 
bottle of a river of Montana in his pocket, which broke when 
he ran against the post-village of New York. 

Groree U. Nowcint. 


Phillips Grammar School, Salem, Mass. 
WORD-PUZZLE (Phonetic.) 


Cut off my head, and strange I quick appear; 
Behead again,—one sense I render dear; 

Cut off my tail,—surprise I often mark; 
Curtail again,—to hear me you must hark. 


Cut off both head and tail, and nothing’s left! 
Yet, if a hundred men were quick bereft 
Of me, thus doubly shortened, it is plain 
That half a score is all that would remain. 
NILLoR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY ll, 


CHARADE.—Fellow-man. 

EniematTic AND Towns.—1. Pondicherry. 2. Port- 
land. 3. Bedford. 4. Hamilton. 5. Cork. 6, Lucknow. 7. 
Bagdad. 8. Allahabad. 

Worp-SquaRE.— 


Zr 
Hants 


Prize.—For the best puzzle offered for publication in Tux 
JouRNAL during May, we offer a copy of Milton’s Poems, red- 
line edition. 

— A teacher of the Phillips Grammar School, Salem, Mass., 
writes as follows: ‘* My pupils have been greatly interested in 
the Geographical Puzzles, published in Tox JouRNAL, and 
one of the zealous ones has essayed to writeone. If you think 
his zeal is of wisdom, will you please publish it ?”’ 

We gladly give it a place this week. 

— “*Nillor,” North Easton, Mass., writes: ‘‘I think I ‘ see- 
mew’ as well as hear it at the end of the second stanza”’ (of 
ee ary red of May 4). He also solves both the other Eclipses 
at 


— “Your paper is the best educational journal published in 
America,'’—A. N. Dodson, Weston, W.Va. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 

United States.—Bills making an aggregate appropriation of 
$1,975,000, for the construction of public buildings in different 
sections of the country, were passed in the Senate on Friday. 
The five per cent. land bill passed by a vote of 23to 17. The 
House further amended the National Bank Charter Extension 
Bill, and finally passed it by a vote of 125 to 67. A joint reso- 
lution was passed appropriating $16,000,000 to supply a de- 
ficiency in the appropriations for army pensions. A bill was 
introduced for the establishment of a Board of Commissioners 
of Inter-State Commerce as a bureau of the Interior Depart- 
ment.—— New indictments have been returned against General 
Brady and seven other parties, charging them with conspiracy 
to defraud the United States in connection with the awards of 
star-route contracts. Bench warrants for the arrest of the 
indicted persons have been issued, returnable to-morrow.— 
Over 23,000 emigrants have arrived in New York during the 
past seven days.——The condition of business in the Senate 
and House presents a bad outlook for an early adjournment. 
—A expert now estimates that the defalcations of ex-Secre- 
tary Stuart, of the Brooklyn Board of Education, reach $259,- 
000.——Lieut. Danenhower and his comrades of the Jeannette 
expedition have passed Queenstown on their voyage to New 
York.——The unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia in the Guiteau case fully sustains the 
rulings and proceedings in the trial court and refuses a new 
trial.——A dispatch from Phelps, N. Y., says that Prof. Brooks 
states that he saw Wells’s comet with the naked eye last Friday 
night. It was just visible. The comet is in the constellation 
Cassiopeia, and at midnight is about midway from the horizon 
to Polaris.——The amount of ice in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and along the North Atlantic coast is unprecedentedly large. 
A fleet of vessels, including severa) steamers, were beset in it. 
All sustained more or less damage.——The President has sent 
to the House of Representatives the documents in response to 
the House resolution concerning the imprisonment of Ameri- 
ean citizens in Ireland. The accompanying report of the Sec- 
retary of State reviews the negotiations in behalf of the im- 
prisoned “ suspects,’’ and shows that the rights of the several 
parties to protection by the United States are fully considered, 
and called to the attention of the British Government with a 
request that a fair hearing and trial be given to all who could 
show a reasonable claim to American citizenship. 

Turkish Empire.—A letter has been found in the sleeping- 
room of the Sultan threatening his life unless his present “‘ ar- 
bitrary plans’ are changed._——The Egyptian Ministry are en- 
deavoring to obtain the support of the notables in a policy of 
resistance. 

Spain.—A proposition to establish trial by jury in Spain has 
been rejected by the Deputies by a vote of 55 to 181. 

Great Britain.—There are rumors of dissension among the 
Parnellite party in Parliament. Mr. Parnell is said to contem- 
plate retiring ——Michael Davitt declares that if Gladstone de- 
sires to repress crime in Ireland, he must remove landlordism. 
——The Irish police are being reorganized. 


Tux New-England Superintendents’ Association will 
meet at Mason street, Boston, on Tuesday, May 26, at 
9.30 a.m. Program will be found in Tax JournaL 
of May 4. School examinations in their various phases 


WE are preparing a much-needed list of teachers’ 
meetings, institutes, and schools to be held during the 
coming summer, and shall be glad to receive from su- 
perintendents, school officers, and teachers prompt no- 
tices of any such intended gatherings. Early notifi- 
cation will insure timely publication. 


‘Tux entire program for the joint meeting of the two 
educational associations is completed and in the hands 
of the printer, and will be sent out early in June. It 
comprises a list of excellent speakers, who represent the 
following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and perhaps others. 


Tue relations which system bears to results of prac- 
tice, under the system, are not investigated sufficiently 
by teachers ; it is held by the public that the teacher is 
all there is of a school. This view is entirely errone- 
ous; systems and theories modify the practice and the 
results of practice. Educators will find this exemplified 
strikingly in the profession of medicine, as in treating 
the insane upon different principles, yet by equally 
competent physicians. On the Island of Zeeland, in 
Denmark, are two asylums which are managed on en- 
tirely different principles. At Roskilde the patients 
are not confined; they walk freely about, are quiet, and 
are not subject to much excitement. The cases are 
those of general paralytics and acute maniacs, due to 
alcohol. The patients are from Copenhagen. At Vor- 
tenburg ia the asylum for the rest of the island. Pa- 
tients are restrained in this asylum; if they show ex- 
citement they are placed in single rooms to remain from 
a few weeks to more than twenty years; the rooms are 
darkened often, because light tends to increase excite- 
ment; strait-waistcoats are applied without limitation. 
These restraints are not applied to save trouble, but to 
carry out the theories of the system pursued; the phy- 
sicians are as competent, as humane, and as diligent in 
their efforts to alleviate the sufferings of the unfortunate 
patients as are those at Roskilde. But the patients are 
in a very different case under the two modes of treat- 
ment; in the one asylum they are peaceful, quiet, un- 
restrained, and happy ; in the other asylum the patients 
are noisy, excited, confined, and unhappy. These facts 
point out their own moral to teachers. 


Tue twenty-eighth annual report of the State Supt. 
of Common Schools of Maine is a remarkably able and 
outspoken document. There has been an unfortunate 
decline in the educational status of the State, and Mr. 
Luce tells it plainly. There is no covering of ugly 
facts, but they are supplemented with words of wis- 
dom and caution. The statistics may be summed up as 
follows: First, too many of the children are either 
habitual absentees, or truants from the schools. Second, 
the school terms are generally too short. Third, many 
of the buildings are too small, and totally unfit for use. 
Fourth, the prescribed course of study is too extended, 
resulting in superficial work. Fifth, necessary school 
appliance, including expert teachers are greatly needed. 
Sixth, the supervision is wanting in vigilance, author- 
ity, force, and permanency. 

Seldom does such an indictment come from a State 
official, but Mr. Luce supports his words with uncon- 
trovertible statistics. The great cause of this unneces- 
sary falling away is the effete school-district system, 
which, as heretofore, he urges the people to abolish at 
once. The revenues provided for the support of schools 
is ample for the education of all the children were they 
brought within proper school limits. But the present 
method of apportioning all funds to the schools, under 
the district-system, is wasteful in the extreme. 

From the above outline it may be seen that the super- 
intendent has that somewhat rare virtue of being fully 
aware of the defects of the schools of his own State, and 
the honesty to make them public. And his recom- 
mendation and suggestions show that he has taken a 


very practical view of the situation and of the right 
method for its permanent change. Pity he has not the 


will be discussed. — 


power to carry out his own most excellent advice ! 


NEED OF NATIONAL AID FOR EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH. 


Two powerful arguments should influence our na- 
tional legislators with reference to the importance of 
granting aid to the South to establish and carry on an 
efficient system of public education. One is that pres- 
ent aid is urgent, and one dollar spent to-day is worth 
to the nation many dollars expended later in other ways. 


On this point let us call in a few witnesses, 

Hon. H. 8. Thompson, State Supt. of South Carolina, 
says: 

“*T ask attention to three points: First, that the State is now 
doing all in her power for public education. Secondly, That 
it is impossible in her impoverished condition for her to fur- 
nish the means of education to the masses of the children; and, 
Thirdly, that the aid we ask for, if granted at all, should be 
immediately.” 


Hon. B. G. Northrop says : 


‘“*T think that if the plan of giving $15,000,000 for this object 
is carried out now it will be worth more than $20,000,000 will 
be deme | years hence. The case is urgent; the need is im- 
mediate. 


The several secretaries of missionary societies labor- 
ing in the South declare in a circular: 


** The help should be immediate and not remote. The for- 
tunes of war, and the necessities of legislative action, have 
made citizens of a large mass of ignorant men, whose votes 
are to shape, for weal or woe, the character of our laws. Edu- 
cation alone can convert this mass of ignorance and element 
of danger into one of enlightened stre and safety.” 


Dr. Mayo, whose knowledge of the needs of the 
South is entitled to great consideration, says : 


**T am pretty well uainted with the condition of educa- 
tion in our country and in other countries, and I have no hes- 
itation in announcing to you, gentlemen, my conviction that 
never within ten years in the history of the world has an effort 
so great, so persistent, and so absolately heroic, been made by 
any people for the education of the children as by the leading 
class of the people in our Southern States. Practically, with- 
in ten years every one of these Southern States has put on its 
statute book a system of public schools; practically, within 
this time every district of country in the South has received 
something that can be called a school. This school public, as 
we may call it, consisting of State officials, of school officers, 
of superior teachers, of thoughtful people all over the South, 
is to my mind the most forcible, the most persistent, the most 
devoted school public now in any part of the world. There is 
no body of superior teachers doing so much work for so little 
pay and under such great disadvantages asin the South to- 
day. There is no minority of people working so hard to over- 
come this terrible calamity of illiteracy anywhere in the world 
to-day as in the South. I give this as the deliberate result of 
two years of observation in twelve States.’’ 

The other consideration is that the South will hon- 
estly and and equally administer the funds devoted to 
the education of both races. On this point we will cite 
unquestioned authorities. 

Dr. Orr, State Supt. of Georgia, the oldest State offi- 
cer of the country, and a special friend of Dr. Sears, 
says: 

In the State of Georgia, under my administration of ten 
years, the entire loss of school fund will not foot up more than 
about $6,000. We try to make it do the test possible 
amount of good. We try to manage it with the greatest econ- 
omy. We admit to our schools who want to enter them,. 
We commenced in 1871 with a school attendance of 48,000. 
We have gone gradually be tae Year before last we went. 
up to a school attendance of 236,000. We have never failed to: 
gain as much as 9,000 in any year. The colored people have 
ears pari passu with the whites in their attendance.. 

hey commenced with 6,000 and went up, according to the 
last return, to 86,000 colored children in our schools. There: 
is no discrimination made; no man can afford to do it in an’ 
office in my State. So strong is the school sentiment in favor’ 
of the administration of exact and equal justice that no man 


can afford to doit. We are struggling to do the very best we’ 
can with our limited means.”’ 


Dr. Mayo comes to the witness stand again, saying: 


“Tam acquainted with the State Supt. of Instruction, I be- 
lieve, in every Southern State. I am acquainted with the’ 
State school board, I think, of every Southern State but two: 
or three. I have studied with great care, in the records of all’ 
those offices, their methods of distribution of money. I believe’ 
there is no set of men in this country who are handling a mod- 
erate amount of money with greater economy, with greater 
fidelity, than these gentlemen. I believe if there is any set of 
men in this country that can be trusted to administer a fund 
of $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 in thirteen or fourteen States: 
with fidelity, it is the school authorities of those States, and, 
therefore, it seems to me that this money should go directly to 
the children through the accustomed channels, of course be- 
ing guarded by all proper safeguards in the central power.” 


The Sherwin bill now reported to the U. 8S. House of 
Representatives has the unanimous support of the com- 
mittee. It does not appropriate money from any special 
source; it does not make a perpetual fund; it is for 
temporary support only. It directs that $10,000,000 
per annum shall be appropriated directly from the 
Treasury for five years, and shall then cease. It is to 
be distributed to each State in that proportion which 
the illiteracy of each State and territory bears to the 
total illiteracy of the country, as shown by the last cen- 


sus. It is to be paid to the proper officer of each State, 
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and to be expended by State officials under State laws. 
It is all to be used for support of common schools ex- 
cept five per cent. thereof, which may be used for the 
instruction of teachers in normal schools or otherwise. 
It must be divided proportionately between white and 
colored schools and pupils. None of the fund shall be 
used to build or repair school-houses or to purchase sites 
or pay the salary of any officials except teachers. 

The conditions preceding the right of a State to re- 
ceive its proportion are, that it shall have provided by 
law a system of public schools. That it shall have sup- 
ported schools for at least three months during each 
preceding year, and shall have expended at least as 
great a sum of money as it receives. That it shall also 
report yearly to the Commissioner of Education certain 
statistical information in regard to schools, so that Con- 
gress may know every year how the money has been 
expended, and may be informed as to the general state 
of education. The late slave States will receive $7,- 
556,773 out of the whole amount. It is believed 
that this sum will enable them to support schools for 
six months every year when added to the amount raised 
by State or local law, and in some of the States for a 


longer period. 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE OF 
ENGLAND. 


An educational movement of great moment has been 
in progress in England for several months. March 6 
the New Education Code was completed by the Educa- 
tion Department, signed Spencer, Lord President of 
the Council, and A. J. Mundella, Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council of Education, and placed before 
Parliament. Education Department is defined to mean 
the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education. The first code was adopted by Parliament 
in 1870, it being the work of Mr. Robert Lowe. The 
new code will go into effect April 1, 1883. The revision 
has been very elaborately and conscientiously performed. 
Mr. Mundella has been the responsible agent to complete 
the work; he has invited suggestions and criticisms 
from all sources. The following statement from the 
provisions of the code is condensed from the London 
Times. 

The details of the code are arranged in the following 
divisions: (1) Infant Schools, (2) Subjects of Instruc- 
tion for Children over Seven, (3) the Annual Examina- 
tion, (4) the Attendance Grant, (5) School Expenditure, 
(6) Night Schools, (7) School Attendance, (8) Pupil 
Teachers, (9) Miscellaneous Regulations, and (10) the 
Rate of Payment for Arithmetic, Reading, and Writing. 
The average attendance of the year will form the basis 
of the whole grant. The items have been settled as 
follows: The fixed grant on attendance is raised from 


four shillings to four shillings and sixpence. The grant} is 


for reading, writing, and arithmetic is eight and four- 
pence per head, if the whole of the children on the 
school-books pass satisfactorily in all three. For each 
child that fails to pass, a deduction of one penny will be 
made, so that a school which passes,—e. g., 80 per cent. 
of its scholars will receive, not eight and fourpence, but 
six and eightpence per head on the average attendance. 
[2 the grant for singing no change is introduced, except 
that only sixpence per head will be given if singing is 
taught by ear, and the full shilling if it is taught by 
notes. In the grant for “class subjects” the sum pay- 
able will be one shilling or two shillings per subject, 
according as the knowledge shown is fair or good. For 
general merit, such as organization, discipline, intelli- 
gent teaching, and quality of school-work, there is a 
further grant, varying in amount in accordance with 
the inspector’s report. A report of fair, or good, or 
excellent, will carry a corresponding grant of one or two 
or three shillings per head, calculated, like all the rest, 
on the average attendance of the year. 

As regards the specific subjects, some changes are 
made in the contents of the schedule fixing them ; and 
the children offering them must be of at least the fifth 
standard (the fifth school-year), instead of the fourth 
‘standard (the fourth school-year) as now. In these, and 
1n these alone, the payment will be individual, and will 
not be calculated by any reference to the average of 
‘attendance of the year. The intended result of the new 


arrangement is that good schools will be able to earn 
more than they do now, and that bad schools will earn 
less. This will be insured chiefly by the rule that the 
scholars presented for examination must be the whole 
number on the school-books, and not only those who 
have made a full number of attendances. The percent- 
age of failures will thus be increased in every case, and 
the worse the school and the more irregular the attend- 
ance the more numerous will the failures become. 

It is claimed, also, on behalf of the new system, that 
it admits of greater flexibility and a more exact adapta- 
tion to the merits of each case. The grant for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic will obviously fix itself by an 
easy, self-working rule, and it will be possible, as it is 
intended it should be, that a school in which the teach- 
ing is sound and the general intelligence good should 
earn a higher grant on a lower percentage of passes in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic than a school can in 
which the actual bare passes are more numerous, but 
the teaching and general intelligence are of a lower 
order. Each certified teacher will count as providing 
for the instruction of sixty children instead of eighty. 

The code abolishes the child’s school-book system, 
with its separate record of the date of birth, date of 
entry, and year’s progress of each child. The examina- 
tion of classes by inspectors will not be made by sample 
but by bulk. Teachers holding first-class certificates 
will not need to be endorsed each year by the inspector, 
but will be entitled to claim from the school-managers 
a certified copy of the inspector’s annual report on the 
school. Graduates of universities and women who have 
passed certain specified university examinations are to 
be eligible at once for assistant teachership, their pro- 
motion to the rank of certificated teacher being subject 
to the same conditions as those of other assistants. 
Experienced teachers are to be admissible to the post 
and pay of sub-inspectors. The code bestows a pre- 
mium on intelligent and sound methods of instruction 
in infant schools and night-schools. The new code has 
the merit of being more simple, more distinct, and more 
carefully thought out than its predecessors have been. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Hampden Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 
was held at Springfield, May 22; H. B. Lawrence in the chair. 


After the preliminary business, Supt. A. P. Stone opened the discussion 
with an able paper on the way to secure better results in teaching arith- 
metic. He urged that teachers lop off the greater part of the technical 
distinctions, cumbersome rules, and mathematical gymnastics, and secure 
greater ease in the use of the elementary processes. 

W.E. Judd, of Holyoke, thought that, as the child’s stronger faculty is 
the memory, and the reasoning power does not amount to much till the 


child is about thirteen years old, it is folly to force a child to use what he 
has not, and so the trainer should rely chiefly upon the memory with 


younger 

Laura C. Harding, of Westfield, held that, while time is wasted in pre- 

mature attempts to teach reasoning, the opposite mistake is ten times as 
common; and instanced the usual course in studying Cesar. Greater at- 
parce \, thorough analysis and to the p’ applications in business 
n . 
After some further pungent criticism by Mr. A. E. Gibbs, of Westfield, 
Sec. B. G. Northrop, of Conn., gave a lecture on “ Memory, and How 
to Train It.” He advocated the cultivation of the imagination as a most 
essential factor, and the giving of the — drill in the simple processes 
of arithmetic as a means of awakening their enthusiasm for higher acquire- 
ments. The child’s curiosity should be encouraged, and turned to profit 
in training the senses. The memory is aided by association of ideas or 
fact; right use of language is also of the highest importance. 

In the afternoon, State Agent E. A. Hubbard discussed “ Practical 
Methods of Moral Training.” In his own experience the speaker said he 
had based school — on individual ts and relations, saying that 
one pupil had no right to disturb others. He would have the children 
write out instructive little maxims, such as, ‘‘ Curses, like chickens, come 
home to roost’; ‘ Trust in God and keep ad powder dry.’’ 

Supt. Stone remarked that the children learn morals from the teacher's 
conduct, whether he try to teach them or not, 

The following wise resolution was then discussed by the meeting,— 
“ that the relative eee of primary instruction demands that suc 
instruction should be intrusted y to teachers of first-class ability, rare 
tact, and successful experience; and that the compensation paid to such 
teachers should correspond to the character and importance of the work 
demanded of them.” 

J. G@. Scott, of Westfield, for the affirmative, said that the primary 
children’s wants are the more numerous, and ability is hence re- 
quired of the teacher to meet them. 

Sarah M. Kneil, of Westfield, did not want primary schools given to 
those who have grown too venerable in heart. 

Mr. A. H. Tolman, of Chicopee Falls, insisted that the question was 

of the rules that © character 
“a d. Th i rtance 
that nds on the law of supply and demand. © very impo 
— tend to diminish the pay, because, as it ma: 
it. Tact is need 

in this 
time money for preparation is sufficient in primary teaching, and the 
teacher is comparatively free most of 
e, and does not have to unde comparisons w other teachers 

Mr.H. C. 8 of Falmer, this ition. 
tful paper, in which he 


set forth, first, that in in objective teach- 


watched and cared for. Secondly, that memory danger o 
lected in our modern teaching; and, thirdly, the importance of 

vali the imagination in children has not begun to be appreciated as it 

now in order, the fol resol 
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Last year’s officers were retlected, H. B. Lawrence being prest., A. C. 
True, sec., and E, Brookings, treas. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Norfolk Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. occurred at Stoughton, May 12and 13; Prin. Pulsifer of 
Stoughton, in the chair. In spite of the storm, a goodly num- 
ber of teachers came early and remained through the first day. 


After prover by Rev. Mr. Tenney of Stoughton, Mr. H. C. Kimball, 
— of Schools, welcomed the teaches in a very cordial Way. 

© first paper was by Mr. H. F. Howard, of Hyde Park, on “ Frag- 
mentary Work.” ising the tendency in our day to estimate every- 
thing valuable by g y rather than quality, the speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that little training remains between the primary school 
and active life. The temptation to learn the fraction of a trade for the 
sake of adding a few cents to daily wages, makes it hard to stem the tide 
of fragmentary manhood setting in upon us; for, whatever makes the 
worker any less a man must ultimately weaken him in his poe 
tion. Though we may not determine a boy's occupation, we should 
him that it is better to learn the whole of a business than to be content 
with a fraction of it. We may endeavor to secure for all children a fall 
course of education instead of a fragmentary one. Either the grammar- 
school studies do not sufficiently whet the appetite for culture, or the higb+ 
school courses fail to meet the public demand. The speaker then dwelt 
upon the evils of fragmentary work as induced by the frequent changes 
in supervision, courses of study, etc., which “ kept the educational pot ih 
a state of perpetual bo! .” He deprecated the efforts to introduce 
“ great panacea’s or oweene” into our methods. The paper gave rise 
to a lively, though short discussion. 

Mr. D. 8. Farnham, of Brookline, read a paper on “ School Discipline,” 
in which punishments of various kinds were discussed in a practical way, 
and the opinion advanced that pupils should be influenced through 
mind and heart. 

A general discussion followed, Messrs. Hall, Walton, Lamphrey, and 


participating. 
fter a chert recess, Mr, Aldrich of Canton read a very sensible paper 
on the “ Sanitary Condition of the School-room.” In respect to phy 
yong schools should be so man that they should not only do no 
tention should be given to (1) ventilation; (3) Sight; (4) 
on shou ven mperature; (2) ven on; (3) ; 

furniture; (5) cleanliness; and (6) Hach topic was then 
briefly in the most advanced and practical way. 

After a substantial collation, hospitably served by the young ladies of 
Stoughton, the afternoon exercises opened with an essay on “ Supple- 
mentary Reading,” by Mr. Lambert of Malden. It was uni y con* 
sidered interesting and puggestive. 

© necessity an © proper su its for such teac , the purposes 
the methods of conducting the exercises. . 

Mr. Fearing of the tute of Technology then gave a practical exer 
cise in Composition.” 

The program for the evening was unusually good. Miss March as yo- 
calist, and Miss Ball as reader, were heartily applauded, and Col, Con- 
well, in his lecture on Daniel Marvin, roused his audience to the highest 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

At the business meeting on Saturday, in which a motion to hold the con 
vention one day was tabled, the Com. on Nominations presented the fol- 
lowing names for officers of the Assoc. during the ensuing year: Prest.— 
Wm. E. Pulsifer, of Stoughton. Vice-Prests.—H. F. Howard. of Hyde 
Park; E. R. Downes, of Weymouth; and H. T. Atwood, of Norwood. 
Councillors—D. 8. Farnham, of Brookline; Fred L. Owen, of Canton; A, 
Mason, of Braintree; F. H. Hathaway, of Wrentham; Rev. J. ood, of 
a Sec.—Clarence Boylston, of Milton. Treas.—8. W. Billings, 
of Sharon 

Mr. Hathawuy read a paper on “‘ How to make Friday Afternoons In- 
teresting,” which was discussed by Messrs. Slafter of ham and others, 

Mr. Downes of Weymouth spoke on “ What the Teacher has the Right 
to Expect from the Comme) ” and Mr. Curtis of Hyde Park on 
“ What has the Community the Right to Expect from the Teacher? ”’ 

Resolutions were passed in favor of the publications of T. W. Bicknell, 
Boston, and thanking the citizens of Stoughton for their liberal hospitality. 


0 


HAMPSHIRE AND FRANKLIN COUNTIES, 


The teachers of Hampshire and Franklin Cos. held a joint 
meeting at Northampton, Friday, May 19, 


G. A. Walton, State agent, presented a paper on the methods of con- 
ducting examinations, in which he advised discarding the old set style of 
written examinations. 

Sec -* followed with an instructive paper on the}Merits of Ob- 

ect-teaching. 

; In the absence of Miss Carver, who was billed to speak, an impromptu 
discussion was indulged in on “ The Disastrous Effect u the Pupil from 
Paternal Interference,” which was participated in by Messts. Drury, Got- 
ham, Parker, Carver, and Walton. . 

Prof. C. M. Carter opened the afternoon exercises with an illustrative 
essay on ‘‘ Drawing in the Public Schools.” 

Prest. Chadbourne of Amherst spoke very outa? on the subject 
of the “ Defects in our Method of Teaching.” He said that while it is an 
ungracious thing to find fault, when the subject demands it it must be 
done with good feeling. The defects in our methods arise in part from 
circumstances over which the teachers have no control. They have so 
much to do that they cannot individualise,—they can only instruct, and 
cannot educate nal power. Teachers sometimes make the case 
worse by attempting too much. Again, they mistake cramming for thor- 
oughness,—teaching useless nonsense because it is in the book. It follows 
that studies are taught before the proper time. Especially is this true of 
mathematics. Then the teacher seldom notes the differences in children 
from different families. Again, simplicity of illustration is always desir- 
able, and students are apt to mistake apparatus or names as something 
essential, and half the time is often wasted on the machinery of edtca- 
tion. Teach less and secure more work from the =. 

In the evening, Rev. Isaac Clark, of the Edwa hurch, gave an able 
and well address on “ Education, Its Bnds and Means,” at the 
town 


= 


DRIFT. 


— The drift of temperance teaching in our schools is strong 
and steady, and this word temperance covers not only eating 
and drinking, but also all other habits,—common, carried to 
excess, or vulgar, without excess,—for a vulgar habit is exces- 
sive when indulged in at all. Eminent medical and other 
authorities of Boston are urging our teachefs to set forth to 
their pupils the danger and evils of the use of tobacco. They 
say that a serious and imminent peril is threatening our social 
and domestic, as well as our national life, in the increasing use 
of tobacco among children. People generally are not yet 
awake to the magnitude of the danger; their indifference 
springs partly from ignorance of the extent to which the habit 


or | of smoking prevails among children, and partly from ignoranee 


of the terrible effects of tobacco upon the undeveloped bodies 
and minds of the young. They therefore appeal for help to 
the teachers of the city,—the men and women to whom, in so 
large a degree, the direction of the public morals is intrusted,— 
ol ask them to put forth all the power of their influence and 
authority in opposition to this terrible evil, which they deplore 
and which they can more effectually grapple with than can 
any other body of ple in the community, and we are very 
sure that an a to intelligent teachers will never be in 
vain. 


— It is said that the coming school-houses at Boston are 
all to be of the German or Austrian type as set forth by the 
Prince School-house on Newbury street, in which rooms are 
confined to one side of a corridor, and not, as in most Ameri- 
can school-buildings, grouped about a central hall. This 
arrangement gives better lighting and ventilation, and secures 


easier exit in case of fire. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Men anv Booxs; or, Studies in Homiletics. By Austin 
Phelps, D.D., late Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in 
Andover Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $2.00. 

This able work consists of a series of lectures introductory 
to “The Theory of Preaching,” by a widely-known scholar 
and teacher. In style and matter no work has come from 
the press better calculated to awaken thought and stimulate 
those who, from week to week, lead and direct in the pulpit 
public thought. No profession equals that of the preacher, 
in its opportunities to use the varied knowledge that 
comes from’a careful study of men and books, This work 
presents the true ideal of culture for those who would most 
effectively use their opportunities for usefulness as public 
teachers. No one can read these twenty-two lectures and not 
be stimulated to do better service in the cause of truth. They 
leave no excuse for indolence or apathy in the preparation for 
their public ministrations. The teachings of this volume are 
not only of great pertinence and value to the preacher, but are 
applicable to all who would seek to be prepared to wield their 
powers of influence for good by proper preparation for life’s 
great work. Dr. Phelps puts plainly and with marked direct- 
ness the obligations resting upon all who seek to guide the 
public thought to make such preparation for their work as 
will give the broadest vision and loftiest altitude to their 
thought with the least waste of mental and moral forces. We 
verily believe that if every secular and religious teacher would 
read and follow out the course of study of men and books 
marked out by Dr. Phelps, that there would be such a revival 
of interest in the teachings in school and pulpit as would mark 
an era in our history. Reader, if you wish to be quickened, 
and inspired to do better public service as teachers and guides, 
read and follow the suggestions of this vigorously-written book. 


SHort SENTENCES FOR Practice IN WRITING LATIN. De- 
signed for students in Cewsar’s Gallic War. Second edition, 
enlarged, with notes. By Moses Grant Daniell, Master in 
the Roxbury Latin School, Boston. Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co., New York and Chicago. 

The design of this work is to give the student of Cesar a 
considerable amount of practice in turning English into Latin, 
with the classic models directly before him, and reciprocally to 
aid him in the translation of the text of Casar into good En- 
glish. The notes deal mostly with differences of idiom, with 
a few grammatical hints thrown in occasionally. These differ- 
ences of idiom, if well studied and committed to memory, can- 
not fail to give material aid to the pupil, not only in the study 
of Cesar, but in the study of other Latin authors as well. 
Every day’s experience shows that some practice in turning 
English into Latin is almost essential to the good understand- 
ing of the Latin itself. At any rate, while we do not hold 
that the ability to write good Latin is in itself a particularly 
valuable possession,—except, perhaps, for the very few,—we 
nevertheless feel confident that it is desirable for the purposes 
above mentioned, which this book is intended to subserve. 
Furthermore, students who are fitting for college must be able 
to write Latin to some extent; and all preparatory teachers 
know that a good deal of practice is necessary to enable the 
pupil to pass even a minimum examination in this subject. 
Such a book, then, as the Short Sentences, we do not hesitate 
- oy: will be found useful in all schools where Latin is 

ied. 


RicHArD BenTLEY. By R.C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Edinburgh, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng. New York: 
Harper & Bros. Price, in cloth, 75 cents. 


This volume belongs to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters Series,” 
which has been edited by John Morley, and the volumes have 
been written by the most eminent biographers of the present 
age. This sketch of the life and characteristics of Bentley 
shows a wide search for reliable information and gives a com- 
prehensive and evidently just estimate of his literary, clerical, 
and personal merits. Bentley was born in 1662, and died in 
1742. This carried him into or through the reigns of James 
IL., William and Mary, Anne, George I. and George IL., giving 
him ample opportunity for the use of his pen, and showing 
him to be the classical critic whose judgments are of value 
even to this day. As his biographer well says: “Amongst 
students of the Greek Testament he is memorable as the first 
who defined a plan for constructing the whole text directly 
from the oldest documents. His English style has a place of 
its own in the transition from the prose of the seventeenth 
century to that of the eighteenth. During forty years he was 
the most prominent figure of a great English university at a 
stirring period, and everything he did or wrote bears a vivid 
impress of personal character.” These points are well brought 
out by the biographer. 


Mo.inos Toe Quietisr. By J 
New York: Scribner's Price $1.26. 


Miguel de Molinos, the subject of this interesting book, was 
® Spanish mystic, born in the diocese of Saragossa in 
1626, and died in Rome in 1696. In 1675 he published 
in Spanish a work entitled The Spiritual Guide, which 
passed through twenty editions in a few years. In it 
he advocated religious theories which obtained the name 
of “quietism.” He taught that spiritual perfection consisted 
in the perfect repose of all the faculties of the soul in God 
and indifference to all the actions of the body. For those 
who attained this “fixed” or continuous state there was no 
sin, and consequently no occasion for anxiety. His views 


were condemned by Pope Innocent XI., in 1687, and he was 
committed to prison, where he passed the remainder of his life. 
When his papers were seized, 20,000 letters were found from 
persons desiring his counsel in spiritual matters. Mr. Bigelow 
has sketched the life and outlined the views held by Molinos 


with care and clearness. 


Tuomas CARLYLE. A History of the first Forty Years of his 
Life, 1795-1835. By James Anthony Froude, A.M., formerly 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Eug. With portraits and 
illustrations. Two volumes in one. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This is the “‘ Family Library” edition of this work. Car- 
lyle expressed a desire in his will that no biography of him 
should be written; and, as the reader reads this history of his 
life, he will doubtless agree that it would have been wiser to 
have omitted much that is revealed of this cynical writer in 
this volume. It is not attractive reading, but shows to the 
world the man as he was,—grim and moody. We have always 
pitied his wife, and the revelations here made of himself, by 
himself, prove that pity was not misplaced. Mr. Froude has 
followed the directions given him by Carlyle, giving to the 
world his ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ immediately after his death, and 
now this history of his life for the first forty years. The most 
interesting portion of the work to us is that furnished by Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters. The volume is well illustrated by his por- 
trait as a frontispiece, and cuts of Eccleffechan, Mainhill, and 
Scotebrig, in Vol. I.; and a portrait of his wife and a picture 
of Craigenputtock in the second volume. 


Rocky Fork. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Boston: 

D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.50. 

The author of Rocky Fork has within the past three years 
made herself a place among American novelists. There are 
few who possess her peculiar talent of telling a story in a natu- 
ral and effective manner, or whose descriptions of people and 
places are so vivid and life-like. One cannot help being 
charmed with this story, which has for its principal character 
a motherless little girl, the daughter of a country doctor, who 
is brought up by humble relatives in the country until she is 
taken away by a rich aunt to be “ finished’’ at a large board- 
ing-school. The pictures drawn of life at Rocky Fork are of 
the most fascinating character, and the book is one which will 
be read with equal delight by young and old. 


& GLEASON’s ARITHMETICAL DRILL CARDS. New 
York: A. Lovell & Co. Price, 50 cents by mail. 

These cards contain a variety of examples for drill, with an- 
swers 80 arranged that the teacher may read them at a glance; 
while the pupil can find them only by the ordinary solution. 
The advantages to the teacher are many in the use of these 
cards. They furnish a thorough drill in the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic, and are valuable for tests and review. They 
save a vast amount of the teacher’s time, required to write ex- 
amples upon the blackboard, and stimulate a healthy emula- 
tion among the pupils to see which shall first obtain the cor- 
rect answer. The Key is a card of the same size as the others, 
but distinguished by a different color. Each of the three 
series is put up neatly and conveniently in boxes of sixty cards, 
and sold only to teachers. For class-drill in arithmetic they 
are unrivaled. 


An EryMoLoey or LATIN AND GREEK. By Charles S. Hal- 
sey, AM. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. Price, $1.40. 


This valuable work meets a want long felt by teachers and 
students of the classical languages. The study of etymology 
should form a prominent part in the foundation of a classical 
course of study. This work presents in an admirably con- 
densed form the needful etymological information that is not 
adequately furnished by the grammars or lexicons. Great 
prominence is given to the derivation of English words, and a 
complete index is furnished for the Latin, Greek, and the cog- 
nate English words. The study of etymology may advanta- 
geously begin at an early stage in the study of Latin, and 
should be continued throughout the entire course of classical 
education. This book is designed to be used for the regular 
daily lessons in connection with the study of the classical text, 
and may also be employed for reference on individual words. 
We commend this work to the teachers and students of our 
classical schools, knowing that they will find it an important 
auxiliary in their work. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— The Pilot Publishing Co., Boston, have published Land 
League Songs, by Fanny Parnell, Price, 10 A tary 
— The Russell Publishing Co., Boston, have removed the 
publication office of Our Little Ones, and The Nursery, from 
No. 149A Tremont 8t., to No. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. Mr, 
— A. Smith retires from his connection with the com- 
—The Cornell University Register for 1881-82, published at 
Ithaca, N. Y., gives a list of the trustees, faculty, and students 
a the a departments, and also a history of the organiza- 
on and government of the University. Detailed state 
are made of the departments and courses of 
— The Useful Knowledge Publishing Company has removed 
to No. 18 Vesey street, New York, where it has greatly enlarged 
and The weekly magazine which this 
company pu of choice readi It will 
1,000 pa pages in the year; price, $1.00 per vom are 


— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have just published 


an interesting story, entitled From Hand to Hand, from the 
German of Golo Roimund, author of A New Race, etc., by Mrs. 


A. L. Wister. Price, $1.50. This popular writer is already well 
known in this country, and the present volume, so tastefully 
printed and bound, will be found pleasant summer reading. 

— The latest issues of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
are, The Queen of Bohemia, a story of English life and man- 
ners, by Joseph Hatton, author of Three Recruits, To-Day in 
America, etc., price 15 cents; Why Frau Frohmann Raised 
Her Prices, and other stories, by Anthony Trollope, author of 
Is he Popenjoy ? Small House at Allington, etc., etc.; price, 
10 cents. 

— The Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Company, 
Chicago, have just published the Zconomy Class Book, by O. 
S. Westcott, A.M.; price, 25 cents. By the use of this ad- 
mirably arranged book the teacher can mark the pupils’ work 
with the least possible labor. Each recitation may be recorded. 


The plan is simple, aud the average results of the class-work 
easily obtained. ‘ We heartily commend it to teachers who keep 


class records, 

— Messrs. Almy, Milne & Co., Fall River, Mass., have 
published a pamphlet entitled Fall River versus The Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics. It contains the reply of the 
Manufacturers Board of Trade of Fall River, to Part III. of 
the Thirteenth Annual Report of The Massachusetts Bureau of 


Statistics of Labor. It is a protest against statements pub- 
lished by Col. Carroll D, Wright, chief of the Massachusetts 


Bureau. 

— Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago., Ill., have published a 
valuable work for students of science, entitled Animal Analysis, 
for use in schools and colleges, following the analytical method 
in the study of zodlogy, and specially adapted to accompany 
Jordan’s Manual of Vertebrates, by B. W. Everman; price, 75 
cents. The plan of these blanks is admirable, and they can be 
used advantageously with any text-book on zodlogy. Its use 
will greatly assist the student in fixing permanently in mind 
the vital facts of science. 

— The June number of The Magazine of Art, published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York,—price, yearly 
subscription, $3,50; single number, 35 cents,—is one of un- 
usual excellence and artistic beauty. It contains ten articles, 
with illustrations, upon topics of great interest. The Ameri- 
can Art Notes are a valuable feature of this monthly. We 
commend this art magazine to educators. It meets their 
wants, at a price they can afford, It is probably the cheapest 
and best of the art publications of this or any country. 

— Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., have sent us a 
catalogue of kindergarten material, which we believe to be the 
most complete and elegant ever issued. They are the pioneers 
in the manufacture of these goods in this country, and have for 
twelve years been studying the wants of kindergartners who 
hold closely to the principles laid down by Froebel. They also 
publish a new crayon portrait of Froebel for framing and use 
in the kindergarten room, This is from the picture in Dr. 
Lange’s work, which is considered by good j to be the 
most reliable portrait in existence, 

— Messrs. Chase & Sanborn, wholesale grocers, Boston, 
Mass., have published a valuable and interesting hand-book on 
coffee. It gives facts and information in regard to the prop- 
erties of coffee, the history of its growth, a description of the 
plant and its cultivation, processes of harvesting and curing, 
the varieties of coffee and where grown, directions for roasting 
and grinding, process of manipulation and adulteration, and 
statistics of production and consumption. The total annual 
a is said to be 525,000 tons, of which the United 

tates consumes yearly 156,482 tons. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have just issued another 
of the illustrated series of Rolfe’s Shakesperian classics, The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, for use in schools, colleges, and 
home study. This volume is arranged, printed, and illustrated 
with great care. This entire series of books are not only at- 
tractive in style and form but show the skill and critical schol- 
arship of Mr. Rolfe, They are exactly suited for use in the 
school, and there is nothing more worthy of a place in the 
home library. The introduction, history of the play, sources 
of the plot, and critical comments are full of information and 
useful suggestions. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has just published Pri- 
mary Helps, being No. I. of a new series of Kindergarten 
Manuals by W. N. Hailmann, A.M., editor of The Kindergar- 
ten Messenger and New Education. Price,75 cents. It has 
fifteen full-page illustrations. The book before us is the first 
fruits of his efforts in this direction. It makes the principles 
of Froebel applicable to primary schools. The general princi- 
ples here laid down have been applied in many public schools, 
but the method has never before been thoroughly systematized 
and perfected. There is no primary teacher who would not 
profit by the careful study of this book; there is no teacher 
who could not herself use in her school very many of the ap 
pliances here s ted. We welcome the volume as a first 
step in a needed direction, and we bespeak for it a sale which 
shall encourage the author to continue and complete the series. 

— George W. Putnam, Esq., has composed, and Louis P. 
Goullaud, Boston, has published, a song entitled ‘‘ American 
Reunion, a Song of Patriotism and Peace,” which appeals 
strongly for a thorough and permanent reconciliation between 
the North and South. It has been highly commended by 
Robert C. Winthrop, Governor Long, ex-Gov. Thomas Talbot, 
John G. Whittier, George William Curtis, and other eminent 
friends of peace, liberty, and union throughout the Nation. 
The words as set to appropriate music are inspiring. Nothing 
could be more appropriate at the reunion of the boys of the 


** Blue and Grey,” at their at Baltimore in 
June, and for use on Decoration Day e time has aay 
come for a full return to kindly relations between the No 


and South. This stirring song will tend to awaken the senti- 
ments of “ Peace and good-will.” 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—The late meeting of the Perry Co. Col’d Teach- 
ers’ Inst., held at Marion, was as interesting as any ever held 
in the county, was well attended, and all took an active part 
in the several discussions. These teachers are certainly inter- 
ested in their work. Many of them are introducing into their 
schools the best methods with great success. Lessons on va- 
rious subjects were given each day by the faculty of L. N. Univ. 


Among the principal papers was one by Rev. A. W. McKenney, in 
which he urged that schoolhouses should be built on pleasant sites, with 
ample grounds, rooms comfortable and attractive. A teacher should be 
careful of bis words, actions, and appearance; be positive and firm, yet 
ever kind and patient; should never punish while angry, nor let the pu- 

ils know if he is worried; should be an example in puactuality, and ever 
cultivate in the minds of pupils a love for the pure and beautiful. 

«The Teacher and His Work”’ was the theme of Mr. M. J. Moore's dis- 
course. The work of the teacher is next in importance to that of minis- 
ters; therefore his responsibility is great. His work is hard inasmuch as 
his time is short, and he has to contend in many cases with bad home in- 
tinences and inherited evil tendencies in pupils. Teachers must be in 
earnest, —true men and women. Good moral character is required by 
law, but it must also be genuine, or children will detect it. 

Miss A. W. McLean presented a most suggestive paper, showing the 
necessity of the teacher being a person of pure thoughts. 

Miss H. R. Parish read an earnest appeal to teachers to be careful how 

they use the “ power of influence,” which all possess, but none in greater 
degree than the teacher. The heart and life muat be right at all times. 
«“ The Dignity and Responsibility of the Teacher's Vocation” was pre- 
sented by Mr. T. A. Curtis. Mr. Curtis divided the subject of the teach- 
er’s responsibility into three general heads, — physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual. He showed firat the wrong in sacrifi ng the health of the body 
to the growth of the mind; second, that the mind will not bear forcing, 
but must develop gradually; last to be mentioned, but first in importance, 
was the spiritual nature, which should receive its proper eee | 

Mr. R. R. Hudson read an interesting paper on “ Reading.” He classi- 
fied readers under four heads, —the hour glass reader, sponge reader, 
jelly-bag reader, and the one who is like the mines. The comparisons 
were explained in an ingenious and ente way. 

— The Bullock Co. Col’d Teachers’ Inst. was held at Union 
Springs, according to the announcement in THE JouRNAL of 
April 29. 

Profs Dill and Foster kindly tendered the use of College Hall of Union 
Springs Inst. (white), in order that the subjects might be more practically 
discussed by the use of blackboards. Instead of fine-spun theories writ- 
ten and read on the subjects assigned, the white teachers gave the colored 
teachers instruction, both as to what to teach and how to teach. Several 
of the gentlemen who lectured had served on the Board of Examiners last 
fall, and therefore knew in what the teachers were deficient, and endeav- 
ored to supply this deficiency. The oy bey oa of all seemed to be to 
benefit the colored people, and we believe that it was een 

As we were about to adjourn, one colored teacher said: “I did not like 
the program when I first saw it. I thought that some of us colored teach- 
ers babe 25 to have* been put 4 to explain our methods of teaching; but I 
am now glad we were not. It would have been a waste of time.” 


CoLorRADO.—Woman-suffrage seems to have been a marked 
feature in the late school election in West Denver, one-half of 
the votes being claimed by the ladies. A Catholic or fusion 
ticket was put in the field to oust the regular Board, but the 
ladies coming to the rescue,—one old lady of eter | walking 
nearly a mile to deposit her ‘‘ maiden vote,’’—the old manage- 
ment was reélected by a large majority; and Dr. Wagener, the 
able supt., will be able to continue his good work, knowing 
that he is backed by a comfortable majority. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa, 
Iowa.—Epworth Sem., under the management of Prin. J. B. 
Allbrook, has enjoyed unusual prosperity, the current year being 
the most successful in its history. A seminary course of lec- 
tures has been sustained. Attendance, 230. e graduating 


class numbers eight, 

Prest. W. F. King of Cornell Coll., Prest. J. A. Bissell of 
Une Iowa Univ., Prest. W. J. Spaulding of Wesleyan Univ., 
and Prest. E. L. Parks of Simpson Coll,, held a meeting 
recently at the residence of Bishop Hurst of Des Moines to 
arrange some plan of unification in the work of the Methodist 
colleges of the State. It is stated that a ‘‘ plan was matured to 
be presented to the trustees of each of the four colleges in 
June, which proposes codperation in the matter of technical 
and professional schools in each department.’’ The particulars 
of this novel and important project are not announced. 

Ex. State Supt. Von Coelln has been appointed assist. pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the State Univ., and will enter upon 


his duties in Sept. 

T. M. Davis, of New York, has given $5,000 to Griswold 
Coll., Davenport, to be kept in trust, the interest of which 
shall be applied in the assistance of poor young men in obtain- 
ing a collegiate education. 

Bishop McMullen of the Catholic Church will open a college 
in Davenport in Sept. 

J. J. Andrews, for nine years prin. of the Toledo school, like 
a wise man has saved his ducats and now retires from the voca- 
tion and opens a bank at Eagle Grove, Though the ranks 
lose a rare teacher, one of the kind that is “ born,’’ he merits 
such prosperity. 

Present indications plainly promise that the normal insti- 
tute season this year will be the busiest and most profitable 
éver known, 

On June 27 the peerte decide whether prohibition shall be- 
come a part of the constitutional law of the State. Un- 
doubtedly the amendment will receive the almost unanimous 
Support of Iowa teachers. Cana teacher be true to his high 
calling and withhold his vote or influence from so grand a 
measure? Amendment clubs and prohibitionclubs are organized 
in almost every school district in the State. In almost every 
rural school-house the people will be assembled to discuss this 
great question, 

The annual assoc. of the Third Superintendent’s District 
will meet in Charles City, June 1 and 2. 

The regents of the State Univ. have appointed Drs. Ingersoll 
of Keokuk, Kulp of Davenport, and Wilson of Burlington, to 
the professorships in the Dental Dept. of the Univ. 

Miss Leona Call, now professor of Greek in the Univ. of 
Le Hotes, takes a similar position next year in Central Univ. 


State Editor, J. N. Decatur, 

ILLINoIs.—Both the high school and the grammar school of 
Monticello held commencement exercises the last week of 
April. Mr, Baker, in charge of the former, and Mr. Dilatush 
of the latter, have both done very acceptable work.——A propos 
the common remark that nearly all high-school graduates are 
girls now, Decatur reports that one-third of her graduates 
since 1876 are boys, in contrast with the small fraction of 
one-seventh Be to that time.——Supt. Gastman occasionally 
introduces in his teachers’ meetings an eminently interesting 
and practical exercise in the criticism of letters sent him by 
his teachers, He has the knack of doing without offence what 
would make a furor of rage in some teachers’ meetings. 

Prin. Boltwood of Ottawa publishes a long article urging the 


Northern Ill, Republicans to support Mr. Powell in the coming 
convention, and hold Mr. Slade as their second choice. We 
Notice quite a disposition among the schoolmasters 


to suggest 
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who shall be the next State Supt. Speak out, brethren, before 
the politicians arrange the slate, for your voice will not count 
for much thereafter.——Grayville has decided in favor of a 
township high school.——G. H. Sallee, of Assumption, has 
finished the school-year for which he was hired, and is now 
engaged in a two-months’ subscription school.——The Alethe- 
nai Soc. of the State Univ., Champaign, held an oratorical con- 
test April 28. The judges awarded the first place to Miss 
Ashley and the second to Miss Boggs.——Prof. Taft gave his 
classes a very pleasant reception on the 29th ult. All were 
well pleased. 

Among the county papers of our State the announcement 
has been current that Supt. Slade has directed the Co. Supts. 
to give no certificates to males under nineteen or females under 
seventeen. Many of the Co. Supts. believe this would be a 
wise restriction, but they have not received it from Springfield, 
nor has any educational paper announced it except, perhaps, 
one that indiscriminately mixes the news of the different 
States and leaves its readers to apply its items as they may. 
Galesburg’s 4th ward school-house burned May 1. The 
‘fire drill’? of teachers and pupils enabled them to pass from 
the burning building with perfect order and promptness. The 
excellent administration of school affairs is also shown by the 
fact that new accommodations were at once secured, and the 
school went on without the loss of a single day.——Those who 
have made the acquaintance of Walter Edwards, at Normal 
and elsewhere, will be pleased to learn that Knox Coll. has 
awarded him the honor of representing her at the Chicago 
inter-collegiate contest next Oct.——Prin. Rady of Gibson 
‘oes into the law next year ——The W. C. T. U Training 

hoo! will this year be held at Lake Bluff, near Chicago, Mrs. 
8S. M. T. Henry in charge. For particulars address Mrs. C. B 
Buell, 53 Bible House, New Yor 


Kansas.—The Board of Regents of the State Normal School 
at Emporia, at a recent meeting, elected Prof. A. R. Taylor 
of Lincolu Univ., IIL, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Prest. Welch.——Supt. D. C. Tillotson, of the 
Topeka public schools, was reélected at the April meeting of 
the Board of Ed.——The Leavenworth Board of Ed. has unan- 
imously reélected Supt. F. A ge one 

Hon. H. C. Speer, State Supt. of Public Instr., has returned 
to Junction City to live. He was for eight years at the head 
of the public schools of that city, up to the time of his enter- 
ing upon the duties of his present position. He will continue 
to have his office at the State capital. 

Wichita High School graduated a class of 13 at the close of 
the school year, April 28. This is the third year that Supt. 
L. G. A. Copley has been in charge of her public schools. 

The public schools of Scranton closed Friday, April 28, the 
pers fiving a musical and literary entertainment that even- 
ng. The enrollment for the year was 440. 

he State has, for the past fourteen years, built a new 
school-house for every day in the year.——Junction City has 
voted bondsto the amount of $10,000 for a third stone school- 
house.——Cottonwood Falls has recently completed a $10,000 
stone school-building.——Strong City, Chase Co., has built 
a handsome two-story stone school-house, at an expense of 
$3,700. It has been occupied since February.——At Halstead 
the first story of the large brick school-building is about up. 
——Holton will be compelled to build another school-house 
soon to accommodate her growing school population. ——Wake- 
field, Clay Co., wants a new school-house.——The School 
Board at Solomon City has had 100 maple trees set out on the 
school grounds. 

The Univ. of Kansas will hold its tenth commencement from 
June 2 to 7, inclusive. 


Missouri.—The last monthly meeting for the year was held 
by the Kansas City teachers, May 6, Supt. J. M. Greenwood 


residing. 

Miss Mek. Harman gave some very as to different Styles 
of Rhetoric.” Miss Hayes discussed “ » Balanced, and Periodic Sen- 
tences.”” 

E. C. White opened the discussion of the subject, ‘‘ Which is more last- 
ing, the Intellectual or Moral Influence of the Teacher?” Though no 
detinite answer could be given, as much depended upon the circumstances 
attending the after-life of the pupil, it was argued that the intellect was 
more stable than the character. The State, however, requires of the 
teacher that he train up the youth of the coun to an honest, upright 
manhood and womanhood. oral training must be done at school if not 
at home, and it must be done in early life. 

Miss G. T. Johnson followed, and suggested that the teacher was 
deprived of a large share of power to promote the moral advancement of 
pupils, when they are ‘erred from one school to another to escape 


punishment or reproof. 

Prof. J. M. Greenwood thought the intellect received an undue amount 
of training in most schools, to the neglect of the moral. Pupils should be 
taught how to walk, speak, sit, stand, play, and eat in a proper manner. 
They should be taught that cleanliness was n to health and civil- 
ization; that the person and ciothing should be kept scrupulously clean, 
hair smooth, and garments whole; that pRne were preferable to holes; 
that a filthy exterior begets low thoughts, and these prompt coarse lan- 

e. But religion should not be taught in the public schools, as it would 

egenerate into sectarianism. In reply to Mrs. Hoffman, Prof. Green- 

wood held to the ground that moral teaching belongs to the public school, 
religion to the church. 

E. D. Phillips then gave a very creditable class-drill in elocution. 

After a fifteen minutes’ recess, Miss Kk. Guinotte a@ paper on the 
“ Practicability of the Study of French.” She thought few who enter 
upon this study profit much by it. Most persons take it up because it is 
fashionable, and study for fashion’s sake; they seldom make much preerece. 

R. E. Ball followed with an interesting paper om “The Spelling Re- 
form”; arguing both for and against it. He considered the reform must 
be a work of slow growth, not the result of an immediate revolution. 

H. A. White traced the “‘ Course of a — through our Public Schools.”’ 
Twenty per cent. of the children enter school too young, physically and 
mentally unable to do the work assigned. Pupils should not be admitted 
until eight years old. Most pupils, bright at entrance, grow dull after a 
year or two, and of course parents blame the teachers for the dullness. 
At fourteen a pupil should be able to write a neat letter; understand com- 
mon business forms and accounts; know the minent points in past his- 
tory, and be thoroughly conversant with ng events; should be able to 
locate any place of which he reads, and have a fair idea of all races an 
nations of people; and, above all, if he leave school at that age, he should 
take with him, as the grandest result of his school.work,# love for the 
pursuit of knowledge. The ory that we teach too much in the public 
achools is not trae, and usually is heard only from those who know little 
of the inside workings of our schools. 

The critie’s report was then read, and the institute adjourned to next 


7¢The Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Sweet Springs, June 
22, 23, and 24. 


MicHIGAN.—In the high-school room of Decatur, twenty 
short speeches for and against woman suffrage were delivered 
last week. An entrance fee of ten cents was charged, the pro- 
ceeds to be donated to the suffrage cause. Henry Upton, the 
prin. of the’ schools, writes: ‘‘ The entertainment and debate, 
came off according to p am, and was a decided success. 

The annual exercises of the Detroit Training School in elo- 
cution and Eng. literature were held at the Opera House, De- 
troit, May 19. Thesummer term of this very successful school 
will commence July 3; Charles Carlisle, director. 

The Northwestern Summer Inst. is to hold its session of 
1882 at Petoskey, beginning July 12 and closing Aug. 6. The 
institute will be devoted to instruction in language, literature, 


and science; Alfred Hennequin, A.M., and August Lodeman, 


prins,; Charles Mills Gayley, A.B., sec. Instruction in p=. 
coer will be given by W. H. Payne, A.M., of the Univ. of 
chigan. 


The Froebel Soc. propose to hold a convention at Detroit, June 21, 22, 
23, The program has been outlined as follows: 

First Day. —Addresses by Miss E. P. Peabody and oo. J. M. B. Sill: 
“ Reports of the Progress of Kindergarten Work;" “ How can Moth- 
ers be Interested in the Study of Froebel?”’ “ Kindergarten Princi 
Applicable to all Grades of Schools,’ the last by Prof. John Ogden, Ohio. 


Second ry aes Place of the Kindergarten in the Public-School 
ligious Training in the Kindergarten; “ Value and Need 
of Group-work,”’ illustrated with a class of older children; “To what 


Extent and How should the Higher Grades of Schools Instruct Girls in 

the Science and Art of Education?’ Address by J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 
Third Day.— Charity Kindergartens ;" “ Kindergartens In Church 

Work;"’ * Training Schools for Kindergartners and Nurses of Infants; 

“‘ Societies for the Diffasion of Froebel’s Educational Principles.” 
Inquiries should be addressed to W. N. Hailmann, Detroit. 


State Editor, THoMAs N, Jounson, Cumberland, Md. 

MARYLAND.—The seventeenth year of the public schools in 
this State is drawing to a close. The results of the year’s 
work are very encouraging. Although in some counties the 
school-year has been extended, the average attendance has 
kept up well, and there have been fewer dismissals than for- 
merly from decreased attendance. 

Teachers as a class, however, seem to be itinerants. We 
note the fact that Mr. H. C. McGee, of North Branch, will go 
to Harper’s Ferry next year. Mr. W. J. Bogan, of Perkin, 
goes to Utah, where he has secured a good position. Others 
are seeking new locations and some as usual are preparing for 
the Scene or getting ready to go into business at the end 
of the year. Many lady teachers are marrying, and as our 
school boards will not employ married ladies, of course that 


. | important event ends their teaching-career. In Allegany Co. 


alone not less than half-a-dozen lady teachers have married 
withing a few weeks past. 

The Cumberland City Teachers’ Inst. held its farewell meet- 
ing for the year last Monday night, and had a pleasant reunion. 
The public schools of the city will close Wednesday, May 81. 
= State Normal at Baltimore is holding its annual exam- 
nations, 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. Y. 


New Yorxk.—Fall exhibitions of art promise to be numerous 
in New York this year. R. E Moore, of the Am. Gallery, is 
making arrangements for an exhibition of sketches and sum- 
mer studies, and of works in oils. The academy follows suit. 
A short time ago the total of the academy sales at New York 
footed up over $38,000, a larger sum than ever before, in spite 
of the apparent dullness of public interest. The sales from 
the Am. Artists’ first exhibition were $3,850. 

The first meeting of the trustees of the John F. Slater Fund 
for the education of the colored mg of the South was held 
in New York city, May 18. Ex-Prest. Hayes took the chair, 
and Prest. D C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins Univ., was elected 
Sec. of the Board. The charter recently granted by this State 
was read and accepted. The Board temporarily organized for 
its work by appointing the following committees: On by-laws 
and permanent organization, Messrs. Waite, Colquitt and Rev. 
Dr. J. P. Boyce; on finance, Messrs. J. A. Stewart, Morris K. 
Jessup, and Wm. E. Dodge; on the policy to be pursued by 
the Board, Messrs. Hayes, Colquitt, Dodge, Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, and Prest. Gilman. It was learned from Mr. Slater 
that nothing had, as yet, been decided upon in regard to the 
shape which the fund will take. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 


Onto. — The following is a complete section of the new law 
relating to teachers’ certificates, about which there has been 
so many misunderstandings: 

SECTION 4073. The board may grant certificates for six, twelve, eight- 
een, twenty-four, and thirty-six months, which shall be valid in the couaty 
wherein they are issued, except in city and village districts, in which they 
shall not be valid unless indorsed by the president and secretary of the 
board of examiners of such districts; and the examiners may grant certifi- 
cates for five years to such applicants as,in addition to the necessary 
qualificatious, have been for three opr g next preceding their ppecention 
engaged in teaching, eighteen months of which experience shall have been 
in one place; and such certificate for five years shall be renewable with- 
out re-examination at the discretion of the examining boards; and if, at 
any time, the recipient of a certificate be found intemperate, immoral, in- 
competent, or negligent, the examiners, or any two of them, may revoke 
the certificate; but such revocation shall not prevent a m re- 
ceiving pay for services previously rendered. 


The most mecesting, of the Butler Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 


meeting was held May 
Dr. John Hancock, of Dayton, addressed the Warren Co. 
teachers Saturday, May 13. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Legislative Com. appointed to inves- 
tigate the management of the State Agricultural Coll., of which 
Gen. Beaver, republican candidate for governor, is prest, of 
the Board of Trustees, have brought to light a distressing 
state of affairs, Joseph Shortlidge, ex-prest. of the college, 
testified that Beaver was tyrannical, abusive, and opposed to 
reform, and appointed lnseenasinn persons as members of the 
faculty for family reasons. One professor in the college could 
not tell iron from manganese, and another was a conniver at 
pupils hazing new-comers. Miss Shortlidge, ex-prof, of elocu- 
tion, swore that boys, 10 and 12 years old, smoked and drank 
rum all day, and would go into the class-room drunk. Such 
seems to be the effects of politics in college management. 


TENNESSEE. — The new chapel for the use of the State 
Normal Coll., at Nashville, was dedicated May 6 with interest- 
ing exercises and pertinent addresses. The former ead had 
been too small, but distressing want of funds and of public in- 
terest prevented a new one being built till now. ancellor 


d| Stearns, to whose persistent efforts much of the late success of 


the university is due, delivered the opening address, detailing 
the history of education in the State. There was a goodly at- 
tendance of prominent men at the remey the precursor, we 
hope, of a more extended public interest their educational 
institutions. 


State Editor, Jno. E. BUSHNELL, Salem, Va. 

Virernta.— The General Assay. at its last session, appro- 

riated the $500,000 proceeds arising from the sale of the State’s 
eeorest in the Atlantic, Mississippi and Obio R. R. to the public 
education of the masses. This gave $100,000 to the erection of 
a normal college for colored children, and the other $400,000 
to general free-school purposes, for white and colored children 
throughout the State. But the end is not yet; the bondholders 
claim the amount. 

The commencement exercises of the Augusta Female Sem., 
Staunton, will be held May 27, 29, 30, The prin., Miss M J. 
Baldwin, has prepared a very interesting program, as a fitting 
finale to a most successful term. 

The anniversary exercises of the eer oe Normal and Agr. 
Inst. takes place at Hampton, May 25. most interesting pro» 
gram has been prepared. ; 
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Wromine.—At the last November electioz held in the city 
of Cheyenne, 1,434 votes were polled, 510 of which were voted 
the women. This proportion confirms the recent statement 
Gov. Hoyt, that women vote in proportion as largely as the 
men in this State. 


State Editor, THOS. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 

West Virerni1A.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its 
annual session at Kingwood, July 11-14. Several teachers 
express regret that it occurs on the same week as the National 
Assoc. at Sara as they desire to attend both meetings. 

Supt Butcher has just completed his list of appointments 
for the institutes of this year as required by law. Twenty-eight 
instructors will hold 56 institutes in the different counties. 
the time for holding them running from May to September. 
Each institute will continue five days. 

On June 8 the State Univ. at Morgantown will close one of 
the most successful years of its history. The enrollment is 
177; there are 9 graduates, 7 in the classical course and 2 in 
the scientific. The Baccalaureate will be delivered June 4 by 
Rt. Rev. G. W. Peterkin, D.D., and the address before the 
literary societies on June 7, by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D., 
general agent of the Peabody Fund, Richmond, Va. 

Normal school commencement exercises will take place on 
various dates between June 15 and 30, in order that the Board 
of Regents may be present at each school during the closing 
work. The number of graduates at the different schools is as 
follows: Fairmont, 9; Shepherdstown, 12; Huntington, 7; Con- 
cord, 15; Glenville, 3; West Liberty, 3. 

The State Journal, Parkersburg, says that arrangements 
have been made by which all colored teachers in the State may 
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Storer Coll., at Harper’s Ferry, for eight weeks, commencing 
June 5, 1882. 


Wisconsin.—A com. of women, consisting of Mrs. Emma 
C. Bascom, wife of Prest. Bascom of Wisconsin Univ.; Mrs. 
B. L. Delaplaine, and Mrs. Helen R. Olin, have undertaken 
to introduce suffr literature into the newspapers of 
State as far as possible. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucx, Augusta, Me. 

— Longfeliow’s Alma Mater, Bowdoin Coll., is to have 
special exercises in his memory during commencement week 
next month. 

— The Maine Pedagogical Soc. and Penobscot Ed. Assoc. 
meets on Friday and Saturday, 26th and 27th, io the City Hall, 
Bangor. Space forbids the publication of the program at this 
late —* We hope to give particulars of the meeting in our 
next. The West Washington Co. Ed. Assoc. meets the same 
days in Cherryfield. The State Supt. will speak at this meet- 
ing on Friday evening, following Prof. Glines on ‘‘ Hints on 
the Duties of Citizens.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


—A call has just been issued by Dr. S. J. Spaulding (class sec. ), 


receive free tuition and room-rent in the Normal Dept. of 


of Newburyport, Mass., for a meeting of the class of ’42, Dart. 


> 


Coll., on Wednesday, Jane 28, at 5 o’clock, p. m., in front of 
Dart. Hall, to make arrangements for a meeting in the even- 
ing. This is the 40th annivers of the uates of the 
largest class that ever entered or left old Dartmouth. It num- 
bered in all 187 members, and graduated 90. Of this 90, onl 
27 have died during these 40 years, The living are scatte 


this | over the Nation, engaged in the “ busy strife,” hoary age steal. 


ing over them. What a change these 40 years have wrought 
in the men and their surroundings! An interesting chapter of 
the world’s history has been written during this period. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Wm. A. Deering, who has for several years been principal of 
Essex Classical Inst., has resigned to take charge of a private 
school some 40 miles distant from Philadelphia. Mr. Deeri 
has been very successful at Essex, both as a manager ot 
teacher, and no doubt success will attend his new enterprise. 

— Brattleboro has been agitated over buying Dr. Post’s prop- 
erty for school purposes. At a late meeting to rescind the 
yote to buy, the women came to the rescue oe the 
day by a vote of 104 to 67. Another bout is prom 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The anniversary meeting of the N. E. Woman’s Suffrage 
Assoc. will be held in Boston from the evening of May 29 to 
the —_— of the 30th. A banquet and a good program is 

romised. 
r — Holyoke joins in the cry for more school-room. The resi- 
dents of Ward 7 say they are getting tired of the municipal 


READY IN 


PROF. SIMON NEWCOMB’S 
MATHEMATICAL COURSE: 


Trigonometry, $1.50. 

Trigonometry, with Logarithmic and 
other Mathematica! Tabies and Hints 
on the Art of Computation, $2.00. 

Logarithmic and other Tables, etc., $1.40. 

Elements of Ceometry, $/.60. 

College Algebra, $1.75. 

The Scheol Algebra will be ready in August. 
ey” Either of the above books sent to teachers, 

mm for examination with a view to introduction, 

receipt of eme-half the retail price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York, 


Tonic Sol-Fa Institute. 


A Normal Inatitute for instraction in the Tonic Sol- 
fa of teaching Music will be held at Srprine- 
FIELD, Ma8s., inning July 5, and continuing three 
weeks. The Sub. treated will be METHUD OF 
TEACHING, SIGHT-SINGING, HARMONY, 
VOICE-TRAINING, ELOCUTION, KINDERGAR. 
TEN, MUSIC, etc. Instructors, T. F. SEWARD, Dan- 
IEL BATOHELLOR, and THOMAS CHARMBURY. Terms 
$10.00 for the full course. For circulars 

THOMAS CHARMS 
3T1-tf West Springfield, Mass. 


Something New for the Blind. 


The Blind, or page! blind, knowing how to write, 
are enabled to do so with as much ease and rapidity, 
forming the lines nearly as straight and equidistant, as 
those sight, by using the subscriber's 
Writing Tablet fer the Blind. Address, for 
illustrated circular giving description and price, Z. Ml. 
LANE, Plymouth Uo., Mass. 371-c 


FOR SALE, 


A very valuable School Property, with the good-will of 
school, admirably located in one of the 
estern States. Said property consists of two lar 
buildings, with dormitory facilities for 65 students. 
Board can also be obtained in private families. With 
no larger attendance than during the current year, the 
owner and er of said school who will devote his 


stitt 16 Hawley Street, 
Special Partner Wanted in 
Every State. 


A business has been established in Massachusetts 
which yields an income of $1,200 to $1,500 per annum. 


Parties, with small are desired to extend and 
control the business in other states. Address 
MIRAM ORCUTT, 
E. Bureau of Education, 
370 16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER TERM OF THE 
Detroit Training School in Elocution and 
English Literature. 

EDNA CHAFFEE NOBLE, Director. 

Classes daily in Elocution, Shakespeare, Lit- 
CHARLES CARLISLE, 
Abstract 


to 
Sec’y, 
382 0 Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


WOMAN’S MEDIOAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
The 334 Winter Session will o Thursday, 
1882, in the new col building. Clinioal 


lege 
Ae in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 
Pilindeiphia, and Orthopaedic capitals 


Course of 


lormation address RACHEL L. 
M.D., No. College Ave. and 2ist 8t., Paria. 


DARTMOUTH 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


SECOND YEAR. 
PRACTICAL COURSES IN 


Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Five weeks, beginning 


Physics, Microscopy. 


Jaly Al, 1883. 
2th Prof. EDWIN J. BARTLETT, Hanover, N.H. 


Situation to teach Vocal 

@ Music in the Public 
uainted with the method 
lent references. 
(366af 


charge by addressing G. W. 
treatise 


HOLMAN’S PAD 


ACTS BY 


ABSORPTION 
THROUGH THE 


| Nerve Forces and the Circulation. 


The ONLY TRUE Malaria! Antidote. 


It is the only known remedy that ively expels 
every vestige A malarial taint from the blood without 
the -~ of poisonous drugs. st is a positive pre- 
ventive and cure. 

Dr. Holman’s Stomach and Liver Pad is a Sovereign 
remedy for 


CHILLS and FEVER, 


and every other form of Malaria, all Stemach and 
Liver Troubles, Nervous and Sick Head- 
aches, Chronic Diarrhea, Children’s Dis- 
eases, and many of the Complaints peculiar to 
Females. Special instruction and advice free of 
HotmaN, MD. Full 

class Druggists, or sent by m 7 age ,on re- 
ular” Pad, $2. Kidney Pad, 
$2.00; Lung Pad, 5 


Beware of Bogus and Imitation Pads. 
Ask for Or, Hoiman’s, Take no other. 


HOLMAN PAD CoO., 
747 Breadway,N.¥. Box 2112. 


EVERY ONE music 


Wil get valuable information FREE 
by sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Emma Garrett, 
Teacher in ch of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the DEAF BRANCH FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION, 
8. E. corner of 17th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


will give a portion of her time to the preparation of a | j 


limited number of 
speech to the deaf. ote 


for the work 
QCHOOL 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Teachers, and Students. 
Term of Six Weeks, July 3 to Aug. ll, at Cobourg, 
Canada, on the North Shore of Lake Ontaric. 
Cool and Healthful. Combines Recreation with Study. 
Send for Circular to J. MH. Bechtel, Sec’y, National 
School of Elecution and Oratery, 1416 and 
1418 Chestnut S8t., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 368 


S.S.HAMILL, 


DAU THOR OF 
"SCLENCK or ELOCUTION” 
P+ (ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1862 
VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. 8. BLOCH. 


Bugagements made fer Public Readings. 
366tf Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part Mathematica) 160 pp.) 
Later and Slides (112 pp. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 
== (1) 924 Chestnut S,, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 
W. & L. E. GU RLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Per Week can be made in any 
agents. 
W. @. IN 


new for 
& Boston, Mass. 


A SERIES 


OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES, 


27% inches by 36 inches, containing 


Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 


Edited by A. 8S. PACKARD, Jr., 
Professor of Geology and Zodlogy, Brown Univ., and editor of The American Naturalist ; author of Zodlogy, etc 


The Diagrams are to be accampanied 
128 pages octavo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 
The Series of Di 
tions of American, Silu 
Animals, 


ms are arranged in the form of landsca restora- 
, and Devenian Animals, oneneey boniferous, Jurassic, and Tertian Vertebrate 
by Professor ki. D. Copg, H. F. OsBoRN, and the Editor, 


by a text-book, ‘*‘ FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,” 


» and contain a number of original 
with restorations in the text. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and book, postage paid, 86.00. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. I. 


ECONOMY CLASS- BOOK. 
Something New. 


By mail, 25 cts. Sample pages free. 


Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon Pub. Co., 


371-d CHICAGO. 


For Public Schools. 


The National Temperance Society publish 
the following Valuable Works for Public School use : 


The Temperance Lesson-Book. 


By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
12mo, 220 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


This is a series of short lessons on alcohol and its 
action on the body, accompanied with suitable ques- 
tions, designed for stady in yy ome and private schools, 
and reading in schools and families. This book has 
ust been published in England, and has been every- 
where received with great favor. Dr. Richardson 
well known as the author of the Cantor Lectures “ On 
——— and is one of the ablest physicians in the 
world. 


Alcohol and Hygiene. 


AN ELEMENTARY Lxkss0N-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 
12mo, 234 pages. By JULIA COLMAN, author of 
“The Catechism on Alcohol,” Juvenile Temper- 
ance Manual, etc. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


The great question of temperance, the relations of 
alcohol to health, are here set forth simply, concisely, 
and comprehensively. What is alcohol? how is it 
made? and what effect does it have upon those who 
take much or little under varions circumstances? are 
the main questions, tr as fully as could be ex- 

in a book of this size. The questions at the 

m of every 6 are 80 ——_ as to draw out, in 

the answers scholars, the most important facts. 
ress 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
371-d 58 Reade Street, New Vork. 


New, Fresh, and Entertaining.—Just Published, 


(xilmore’s [ntermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. GrumMors, Rochester Univ. 


. The Author says in his preface : 

“ The favor with which the Primary SPEAKER, de- 
signed for the very ony younaue pupils in our Public 
5 encourages him to follow 

ATE SPEAKER, adapted 
n compiling eac ene Volumes, th 
had in view collection of speabable’ 
to the tastes, and within the capacity, of 
class of pupils for whom the volume was, avow ’ 
prepared.” 1vol.,i2mo. Price, 75 cents. 


Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 
Gilmore’s Primary Speaker. 


By Prof. J. H. GiLMongE, Rochester Univ, 


» Syracuse, N. Y. 
you want an cute or pretty. funny 


Either 


HENRY A. YOUNG & Co., 
theow 26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


APPLETON 


Have Just Published : 
I. 
History of the Formation 
of the Constitution of 
the United States. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Uniform with, and a continuation of, the author's 
“ History of the United States.” 


2 vols.,8v0. Price, $2.50 per vol. 


*,* These volumes, while published separately, really 
form the eleventh and twelfth volumes of the “ His- 
tory of the United States,” being directly connected 
with volume ten, last published, 


Ik. 
The History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
Vols. III. and IV. 


Volumes III. and IV. extend from the accession of 
George ILI. to 1784, the opening year of Pitt's first min- 
istry, covering the period of the American Revolution. 
Published by arrangement with the author. 


Large 12mo (uniform with Vols. I. and II., of which 
new editions are now ready). Price, $2.25 per vol. 


Montesquieu’s Considera- 
tions on the Causes of 
the Grandeur and De- 
cadence of the Romans. 


A New Translation, together with an Introduction, 
Critical and Illustrative Notes, and an Analytical 
Index. By Jrnv BAKER. Being incidentally a 
Rational Discussion of the Phenomena and the 
Tendencies of History in General. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


ke For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
1 5 Bend St, Now York 


* 
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— 
$5,000 terms ment @asy. 
| 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
|. Bor fur- | 
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| and Surveyors’ Instruments, | ie absolutely the best collec 
Dealers in all kinds of 
WANTED Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
whe nnd Sapplin for and Surveyors for 
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“backing and filling’”’ policy, In some of the schools the 
children can attend but half a day owing to their crowded con- 
dition. The average school-attendance last month was 1783. 

— Miss Marie C. Ladreyt, of the Framingham normal school, 
takes one of the four second prizes founded by Pereire, the 
Paris banker, for prize essays, the prize being 500 francs or 
$1,000, and awarded by a com. of the French Academy. Her 
essay was on the best method of education from the primary 
school up. She had to compete with some of the best scholars 
of France. 

— Prof. George C. Merrill died of consumption in Andover, 
April 19, after a sickness of eighteen months. He was born 
in Montague in 1845, fitted for college at Andover, and grad- 
uated from Amherst Coll. in 1865. From 1865 to 1869 he was 
a teacher of mathematics in Phillips Andover Acad., and from 
1869 to 1875 prof. of Mathematics and Natural Sciences in 
Washburn Coll., Kansas. In 1875 he was recalled to Phillips 
Acad. as Peabody Instructor of the Natural Sciences, a posi- 
tion he acceptably filled till his health broke down in the fall 
of 1880. A year in Colorado failed to check the progress of 
his disease, and in January he returned with his family to 
Andover. Mr. Merrill was a man of much learning and great 
modesty, successful as a teacher, and beloved and trusted as a 
Ohristian man. 


— The Marblehead School Com. favor the discontinuance of 
the intermediate schools, and hereafter the graduates from the 
primaries are to go directly into the grammar schools. 

— Warren has voted to build a school-house, containing two 
rooms, costing $3,500. 

— Harvard students believe in codperation to buy text-books, 
though the faculty does not believe in coéducation. If for no 
other reason than the purchase of text-books, the students 
should favor coéducation, as in after-life they may find out 
that the ladies can beat them at bargains, ten to one. 

— We are informed that the valedictorian and other 
“honor”? men of the senior class in Williams Coll. have de- 
clined the honorable distinction awarded to them, on the ground 
that the marking-system as at present practiced in the college 
gives no fair indication of scholarly attainments, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— A meeting of those interested in forming an alumni assoc. 
of the Pawtucket High School met Monday evening, May 15, 
to effect an organization. 

— Prof. Harkness tendered a reception to his senior elective 
Greek class on the evening of the 22d. 

— Mr. O. P. Clark, for several years prin. of the Hope Val- 


ley pone school, has now assumed a similar position in 
Wickford. He was presented with a copy of Will Carleton’s 
poems by his former pupils. 

— Supt. Jenks of Pawtucket has been unanimously reélected. 
The profits of the recent schdol-children’s festival were $146 50; 
Soot ae amount of the musical festival fund on deposit is 

— Prof. J. C. Greenough gave a very practical talk to the 
pupils of the Warren High School, May 17. He also addressed 
the grammar school briefly, and in the evening gave an inter- 
esting paper on Sunday-school Teaching in the vestry of the 
M. E. Church, of which Rev. D. H. Jordan is pastor. 

— The grammar school of Natick is taught by Mr. John F. 
Brown; intermediate and primary by Miss Theresa Westcott 
and Miss Clara Goodwin, respectively. 

— The graduates of the Pawtucket High School propose to 
form an alumni assoc. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHaRLes NortTHenpD, New Britain, Conn. 


— Middletown has reduced its school-tax two mills on a 
dollar, and $800 has been appropriated to remove the water- 
closets from the interior of the school-buildings. 


STEEL 
PENS. 
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Ena 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Fereign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—fer any department of instruction, low 
or nigh«showt see Candidates’ New Balle- 


BIBLE HELPS. 


tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 


GOoD TEACHERS seekin itions | Gos 
should have Appliication-form. Mailed for 


SCHERMERHORN, A.M.,_ Secretar, 
American Sc 


lishers. 


4 Gon ans 
Clroulars aad oar general catalogue free, For sale by booksellers, or sent postage free by the pub- | families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Wm. M. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 123 Dey St., N.Y. 


Beecher, Otc. 


ef Mark, taken from the same. Cloth, 50 cents ; 15 
lef Mark. HvuGHEs. Cloth, $1.00; 60 


Girls. Arich work. Cloth.... 


‘Teacher’s Edition Kevised New Testa- 
ment. Full of new and valuable features. Highly 


commended by Drs. MoCosh, Bacon, Pentecot,|=GuCational Bureau, 


36 West Zist Street, New Work. 
Teachers and Professors provided with positions, and 
Families, Colleges, and Schools with com t 
structors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to the Boot ad 


and Mr. Cyrus W, Field. 
Scheel Furnitere and all School-Supplies on fa- 


Institute 
262 eow 7 East 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TINTED 


Aids Teachers to positions ; supplies Schools of every ionable size and neatly boxed. These papers and envelopes are 
NOTE PAPER the following tints: Cream, Fawn Drab (light & dark), Violet, Chocolate, Azure, Blue, | Schools ae WES Tenentes Sree. 


grade, and Families, with Teachers without charge; 


ves Parents information of Schools; Rents and Seils —AND— (light & dark), Primrose, White, Rose, aledonta, Moss Green, We offer them as follows: 

hool Properties. f Quins, box contains 24 sheets in 2 tints, and 2¢ Envelopes to match, » $0.40 

TEACHERS will do well to ascertain our liberal ENVELOPES 2 QuiRg, box contains 48 sheets, 4 tints, and 48 Envelopes to match, le : 
terms, Those having schools to dispose of should 8 QuIRE, box contains 72 sheets, 6 tints, and 72 Envelopesto match, . -. . 1.10 
send us description, as the demand is large. No ad- 4 QuIRE, box contains 96 sheets, 8 tints, and 96 Envelopes to match, - «co 1,4 
vance VISITORS peec| BX MAIL, | Refers to Pubs. of Youth’s Companion, H. H. OARTER, 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


and the “EDUGATIONAL VISITOR,” an eight-page 


brated Tinted Papers, which we have cut into Note Paper and 


The success which attended our last year’s offer of 5,000 Boxes of Irish Linen 
Paper and Envelopes has warranted us in purchasing Feur Toms of Owens’s Cele- 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS, 


terms; also GOULD's ARITHMETIOAL FRAME, 


Teachers Wanted, 


ll find the central location and 
6 e avenue - 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS, Set, 35c 
Send form to 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
K~ School and library Ohio. 


monthly, mailed for stamp. Address 


at lowest ts Wanted. eow 


D. F. DIMON, Manager, 
367 tf 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
‘ SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make early application in 
order to be represented in our new etin now in 


preparation, 


GET THE BEST! 


THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


Entirely new and edition. Complete in fifteen 
volumes. Cloth, este tacos, $35; Half Russia, $40. 
Sold only by subscription. 

Specimen pages of the work, with terms, sent free on 
application. Agents wanted. 


Address, 8. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with tho hly competent Professors, Principals, 
rom su th superior rs, mpanions, 
Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGEND 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Private School Wanted. 


A teacher of means and experience, of the highest 
standing as a scholar and educator, an Oxford gradu- 
ate, d to buy out or secure an interest in a private 
school. Address, stating terms and full particulars, 


348-22 


t@™ Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 
449 Central Avenue, 


Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 zz Domestic Building, N. WY. City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » schools, and families superio: 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for overy dagastnent of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and Teachers’ Agency 
240 xz (1) 23 Ualon Square, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THOS. 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to & Post-Office 
Square, Boston. 


ts plates used to print it. Illustrated, nearly 500 pp., 
term, or for the year commencing in September, should $1.60. EXT Terms. J. H. EARLE, Boston 
—OF— 


ter now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
plication Form mailed for . Committees and 
others wanting teachers please cal] or write. 


Call and see WHEELER’s NATUBAL Hist. CHARTS. FRANK B. INGALLS & HENRY HATCH, 


DEO VOLENTE. 


Visiting Boston on Shopping or Pleasure L G 
Excursions, will find at the Commodious ficid 


Agents Wanted. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Crnornnati, O. 


EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


ordering Books, Cooks of any 
IW. | kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 


Educational Bureau, 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We have now on our list a large number of calls, and 


For Terms, address J. C. McCUR 


SEM. Practical Life. 


ANTE 5 1 
tone bY Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


are able to refer nearly all our applicants to suitable 
vacancies as soon as they register. We still need 
ood ae Send stamp for application-form 
monials. 


Special Teachers Wanted. 


an immense success.”’ — London 


ca SECURE TERRITORY FOR VACATION. 


Lady for Drawing, French, and perhaps Music, in 


ABIN TO WHITE SE, large school in eastern Pennsylvania ; $300 and board. 


Bry Three Teachers, male or female, for Common Branches, 
ortd.| German, and Music, in German-English school in 
Indiana; must speak German readily ; salary, $650 per 


Litera 


One agent reported 240 orders in 6 days.” Two annem. 
L, B. LANDIS 
631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


37000w 
THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUGATION 
Is pi to furnish competent Elocutionists to Col- 


leges, Seminaries, and Academies, to drill classes for 
Commencement exercises, and to give public entertain- 


ARFIELD 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1, Aids Teachers in trey Situations. 

2. Provides Well-qualified Teachers for any position 
without charge. 

8. Recommends Good Schools to Parents. 

4. Sells or Rents School Properties. 


Tilustrations: 
AH the Desirable Edibles of the Season, ot his boyhood; struggles of his youth ; might of bis | » 16 Hawley 8t., hocten, Mises. 


And a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large Tables, giving each person plenty of 


room TO DINE comfortably. For NEATNESS and 


Teachers’ application-form sent for stamp. Address} general CLEANLINESS, SUPERIORITY in QUALITY of 
%8 = A. LOVELL & 00., 40 Bond St., New York. | MATERIAL and Cooking, promptness in serving, we 


are second to none. 
Vocal and Fiano Music, and 
nguages. 


EVE’S (WANTED! 


Author of “Common Sense | America. Hundreds of 
in the Household,” is now |thousands will be sold, as 
ready for subscribers. No|every woman will want it. 
mother or daughter, know-|Terms, etc., of J. R. AN- 


4Q@ALL MAPS ing its contents, will fail to| DERSON & H. 8. ALLEN, 
FOR SCHOOLS. bay it. 369e0w 


assort: in th 
prices, AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS: 


“3S Ze 
103 pueg 

id 

‘HLINS “I ‘f 


A VASSAR GRADUATE, an enced teacher, de- 


sires a ition in an Academy or High-Schooi. DGES new 
Specialities : Mathematics, English,and German. Ad- AT THE YEA 
» Educational House, i6 Hawley 8t., Boston. | (369 BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


‘OUR WILD IND 


ever published. Agents average 10 0 
Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 17th thousand First class AGENTS gira 
1882, will be sent to any address, portage, ts stare 


in press. 
i Extra Terms . Send 
TMINGTON & OO. Hartiora. 
to send us the address of friends to whom we can mail, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


AND OTHERS | in September next, our new Catalogue of 500 Varieties 
mak 
Address, N. E. PUBLISHING co., EACHE RS profitable by pone of Imported Flower Roots, Bulbs, etc. 
368 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. | dress, BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, O revised 

Terms and $5 outfit 


ng for any or all of our Publications. Our B. T. WELLS, 
week in own town. 
$72 $12 day at homecasily made. Costly | Salou & Oo... Portland, Me. 


Ten five.cent packages of choice Flower Seeds, all 
different, will be mailed, prepatd,to any address on 


PHONOGRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works, with Phonographic Alphabet and 
Illustrations, for beginners, sent on 


Send for it. Address 
W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston, | 


Premium List contains many articles of great value to 
Address & Augusta, Me. 18 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas, 


| — 
| 
vora | 
+ 
} 
Dy 
| 
| RONES BROS CO. Cincinnat’ and Chicado. | 
THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION is pre- Gin 
pared to supply, both ladies and gentlemen, Teachers 
usic, and of Modern and Ancient Languages, of 
the highest order of talent, who have had successful . - 
“xperience in teaching. Apply to 
nal Oncut Fi | 
awley St. Boston ower 
| 


3 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 
Training of Children. - - - - - . 
Modern House Painting. - - - - 
A Home in Holy Land. - - > 
Charles Lowder. - - - 
Etymology of Latin and Greek. - - ° é 
Religion and Philosophy. - - 
Animal Analysis. - - 
English Revisers’ Greek Text. - - ° pa 
Helpful Thoughts. - - - ° 
Voice of the Home. - - - ° 
Alcohol and Science. - 
Smaller History of United 


Family Fortunes. - 
The Book of Enoch. - - - - 
Studies in English and American Literature. - 
Victor Hugo and His Times. - 7 

The Army of the Cumberland. - - - - 


Molinos, The Quietist. - ° - - - 
Summer Gleanings. - - - - ° 
In the School and Onthe Road. - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
H. Christian Union, N ¥ $0 15 
Rossiter & Wright Wm. T. Comstock, N ¥ 5 00 
Finn Thos Y Crowell, N Y 1 50 
Lowder E P Datton & Co 2 00 
Rosenthal Funk & Wagnalis, N Y 5 00 
Halsey Ginn, Heath & Co, 14 
Heine Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 3 00 
Evermann Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 15 
Samson Moses King, Cambridge 50 
Woolsey D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 25 
Mra. Henry Nat Temp Soc & PubCo,N Y 1 25 
Har; ves “ “ 150 
Leeds J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 
Garrett Dodd, Mead & Co, N 1 50 
Schodde W F Draper, Andover, 1 75 
Raub Philadelphia 
Barbou Harper & Bros, NY 
Cist Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Bigelow “ “ “ “ 1 2 
Porter White & Stokes, NY 1 75to3 50 
Anderson Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


‘Iv saved my wife from the grave or an asy- 
lum,” writes a gentleman whose wife had been 
a fearful sufferer from Neuralgia. She had 
used Compound Oxygen for a few weeks. All 


information about this new agent of cure will 
be sent free by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


WE desire to call the special attention of our 
readers to Gould’s “‘ Patent Improved Arith- 
metical Frame.’’ The Board of Education of 
the City of New York have adopted and rec- 
ommended its use in all their class-rooms. It 
is recommended also by Superviser Mason of 
Boston, and ten of the Boston Grammar-School 
masters. It has been adopted by the City of 
Albany, Quincy, Mass., and other cities. Con- 
cerning it Mr. S. W. Mason, Supervisor of the 
City of Boston, says: ‘‘Gould’s Arithmetical 
Frame has been used in classes under my su- 
pervision with marked success. It is not a 
mere theoretical, ornamental device to please 
and interest teachers and pupils for the mo- 
ment, by its novelty, but it is a practical, use- 
ful, legitimate aid to develop skill; dexterity, 
and accuracy in arithmetical computation. I 


most heartily recommend it as admirably 
adapted to the purposes for which it was in- 
tended.”’ 

For further particulars regarding this won- 
derful Frame, which furnishes 500,000 exam- 
ples, comprising all the rules, currencies, 
weights and measures. Address, Miss Helene 
Hesse’s Educational Bureau, 36 West 2lst 
Street, New York City. See her card in advt. 
columns of THE JOURNAL. 


On the second page of Tur JouRNAL will be 
found the advt. of Mr. Curt W. Meyer, New 
York, the manufacturer of the Improved Holtz 
Machine, the Students’ Electrical Cabinet, and 
various other school apparatus. We have re- 
peatedly spoken of the excellent work Mr. 
Meyer is doing, in bringing practical electrical 
and other scientific apparatus within the reach 


of all our schools, and, as his ambition is to 
introduce the study of electricity more gener- 
ally among the young, we wish him every suc- 
cess in his new, spacious quarters at 11 Dey 
Street, near Broadway, New York. 


ComMITTEES should give heed to teachers 
who make every-day use of Blackboards, and 
know what they need to enable them to do 
their work successfally. Teachers want Swa- 
sey's Blackboards, and as a matter of economy 
they should have them, as Swasey’s Black- 
boards look well, wear well, save erasers and 
crayons, and prevent a large amount of chalk- 


dust, which goes a great way toward preserv- 
ing the health of teachers and scholars. These 
are a few of the reasons why Swasey’s Biack- 

are cheap. No school can afford to be 
without them. 


Evixiz Vit# ror Women.—Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass., 
has made the discovery! Her Vegetable Com- 


pound is a positive cure for female complaints. 
A line addressed to this lady will elicit all 
necessary information. 


SPECIAL attention is directed to the an 
nouncement of a Tonic Sol-Fa Institute to be 
held at Springfield, Mass., beginning July 5th, 
and continuing three weeks. Messrs Seward, 
Bachellor, and Charmbury are to be the in- 


me ng, in country. See card 
in Toe JouRNAL of this week, 


“* We cordially welcome this new work because 
it is based on correct principles. Dr. De Puy, 
the editor, has had an admirable training for 
the purpose, and has chosen an able corps of 
assistants, — some twenty-eight in number. 
Among them we note Judge Fancher, Dr. Me- 
Cosh, Prof, Winchell, Dr. Haven, President 


mand among students for such a work of ref- 
erence has been very great. There is also 
a need of such a work in our school-rooms. 
We believe these volumes,—fitted with evident 
skill and fidelity,—will meet with popular fa- 
vor. It is safe to predict an immense sale for 
them.”’—New York School Journal. 

Sample pages and particulars of The People’s 
Cyclopedia will be furnished upon application 
to Martin Garrison & Co., 79 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton. First-class salesmen will find this a prof- 
itable work to handle, 


Tue beauties of the face of women are often 
obscured by tormenting humors, éasily got rid 
of by using Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin Cure. It 


heals eruptions of the skin or scalp, and ren- 
ders the cuticle smooth and fair. An excellent 
toilet dressing. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. ZZ 


THE National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication Company, New York City, have pub- 
lished two or three books for use in the public 
schools, which should be examined by school- 
officers and teachers everywhere. The Tem- 
perance Lesson Book, by Dr. Richardson, and 
Alcohol and Hygiene, by Julia Colman, are 
books admirably adapted as text-books in our 
schools. The importance of elementary in. 
struction in regard to the nature and use of 
alcohol cannot be overestimated by educators. 
The great question of temperance and the rela- 


tions of alcohol to health and good morals are 
happily presented in these manuals, and we 
heartily commend them to our readers, See 
announcement in THE JOURNAL of this week. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, A.M., 


Professor of Oratory Lecturer the Delsarte System of Expression in the 
of in Tufts College, ond Pailadelphia, 


Has prepared a Course of Twelve Lectures upon 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EXPRESSION AS TAUGHT BY DELSARTE. 


‘ Literary Associa- 
PRoF. I make e ements with Colleges, Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and ry 
tions, ~4 pa for single lectures. Address, 81. J AMES HOTEL, Boston, Mass, 363 eow 


CHERS’ STUDENTS’ LIBRARY 
By The TEA 7HERS Ind. and School; F. P. ADAMS, Prin. of the Central Sd Con 
Dan 


.; G. DALLAS LinD, Prof. of Nat. Science dent. Normal Coll. ; JOHN BURKE, Prin. of Schools, 
W. » EDDING FIELD, Prin. Business Dept., Cent. Normal boll. ; T. 8. DENISON, Chicago. 


The Createst Work for Teachers Ever Published! 
Readin . General History. emistry. 
and Methods Bookkeeping and Business Forms. 
Arithmetic. Mental Arithmetic. of Teaching. Ancient €0 nae ener. 
Geography. Civil Government; School Law. Physiolo ; me o 
English Grammar. Parliamentary Usages. y. 
Letter Writing. | Natarai Philosophy Prosod; 
a 

Modal Bolations $ Models for pasting every Ae in our language. Topic tists for Study, Recitation, etc. 

PLAN,—First : Under each branch is a well-arranged outline of the entire subject. Second: A caeere | 
written CONCISE TEXT. Third: A list of TEST questions numbered to correspond with the graphs whic 
contain the answers. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding 0 each subject is omitted. 


IT GIVES THE PITH OF TWENTY-FIVE 
conciseness will enable you to accomplish more in a few weeks in preparin ‘or 
nit ate. work, than could by months spent in ransacking text-books. twenty-five 
text-books cost at publisher’s prices a trifle over $30. This book costs only $3.00. You can use ; n connection 
with any text-book. The outlines will give you a better knowledge of the subject than you ever had before, and 
the questions will enable you to test your own or 
The Methods of Teaching and Schoo anagement are . stan - 
ence book. It will sell to every live teacher, to every person preparing to teach, and in all families where 
children are to be educated. " 
“ It is indeed a Jib: , and we predict for it an immense sale. *_. Practical Teacher. ~e . 
“ The good teacher will not do without it; the poor teacher cannot afford to do without it. +; Jour. of Science. 
« There are many books for teachers. This is one of the best, and well worth its price. —O. P. Kinsey, 
i orthern Ind, Nor. School. 
One large octave volume, over 500 pages, elegant cloth, $3.00. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Outfit 9 cts.; now ready. Liberal commissions. Send at once, as territory is 
rapidi being ° SON, (B) Metropolitan Bleck 
353 eow tf DENISON, ( CHICAGO, ILLINOLS. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 2O, 
NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Bepeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookeeller for it, or send price for a sample to 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
<r SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers (atalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-House Price, ‘The most complete treaties of te 
kind ever published. This work has secebvell tee unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial mene Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


ESTEY ORGAN 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 608 WasHineTon STREET, 
HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 za] 
Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near pa, Sterde 


D UPLE xX good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o Kk. Cir- 


Copy-Book. Cc. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


If you wish either to buy or sell Schooi 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. §. CLARK, 
21 Barclay Street, 
(Formerly 145 Nassau St.) New York City. 


SEND LIST OF ., 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
affer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St.,, N.Y. City. 


Historical Epochs, 


With SYSTEM OF MN ONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World’s H , With an 
in: but vey simple system of Mnemonics, 
which the réader is ena’ to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION AND 
EXERCISE BLANKS. 
Preece n. A. 8. Higerns, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
per doz. Specimen pod 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & C0,, 


758 Broadway, New Verk. 


ME. E. DECOM BES is prepared to read and 
M translate, with persons interested, all the French 


Alden, Dr. Prime, and Prof, Milne, The de- 


books published on Faanoors DEL SARTE and his s 
tem. or apply, 62 Clarendon 8t., Boston. 


by | Chronic), 


Good News from Boston. 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD FOR ALL. 


We all forget when exhausted that we are invalids until our normal health 
is restored, frequently being so reduced that we cannot obtain any sleep. Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food will relieve exhaustion in a few minutes. 


Testimonials furnished from Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Editors, and others 
who have used it for the same wants. 


NEw ENGLAND M. AND M. Inst. FAIR, Boston, Nov. 12, 1881. 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that during the fair of ten weeks, whenever we were unable to obtain 
our regular meals, or were exhausted from extra labor that we were frequently obliged to give, that by taking 
Murdock’s Liquid Food it relieved us from hunger and exhaustion in less time than any f or extract we have 
ever taken. It being so rich in nutrition and free from insoluble matter, it gives nutrition without the labor of 
digestion ; (a tablespoonful is sufficient to relieve hunger). 
It is what is wanted when exhausted. 


J. F. Woon, Treasurer 
and 43 officers, exhibitors, and musicians. 


In General Use in the U. S. Navy and Hospitals. 


Ask your Druggist or write to us direct for Essay read before the American 
Medical Association at Richmond, Va., May 6, 1881, representing the Medical 
Societies in the United States; also, other essays and testimonials from some of 
the leading Physicians of New England and Medical Journals of the United States, 
of cases treated with MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD in preventing as well as 
curing Chronic Diseases, viz.: 

Consumption, Scrofula, Nervous and General Debility, Dyspepsia (Acute and 
onstipation, Diphtheria, Intemperance, Cholera Infantum, Infantile 
Diarrhoa, Post Partem Hemorrhagia, Purpura Hemorrhagia with w liver, 
Pelvic Cellulitis, Malarial and other fevers; Chronic Strumous Arthritis, Scio- 
rasis of the Spinal Cord, Eczema, Senile Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, 
Neuralgia, Diabetes, Rheumatic Rheumatism, and other diseases of mal-nutrition. 


It will make blood faster than all preparations known, and can be retained 
by the weakest stomach when all other food or water is rejected. 


It is the only food that will relieve the Consumptive from hunger. 


Babies fed with it thrive equal to the best, and not a case of Cholera In- 


ae where it is used. Our electrotypes show that babies like it and 


Kept by your Druggist; if not, can be obtained in any of the commercial cities ; 
or order direct, and we will pay express. 


I~ One ounce, 15 cts.; 6 oz, 55 cts.; 12 oz, $1.00. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD CO., Boston, 


names 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WITHIN eight months Hodder & Stoughton. 
leading booksellers of London, have repub 
lished the three recent works by Wm. M 
Thayer; viz., From Log Cabin to the Whit: 
House, a life of Garfield; From Pioneer Hom 
to the White House, a new life of Lincoln 
and Tact, Push, and Principle, a book fo 
young men. Of the first, they have sok 
20,000 copies, and it is still selling. The othe 
two were recently issued. They say of the 
Log Cabin, ‘It sold more largely than an) 
book published in Great Britain in 81." Ih 
has been translated into Dutch, in Holland: 
into German, in Germany; into the Hawaiian 
language at Honolulu; and is now being trane- 
lated into French, by Rev. G. Duplan, in Swit- 
zerland. The Bill Publishing Company of 
Norwich, Ct., have just issued it, revised, e1- 


larged, reprinted, and reillustrated; togethe: 
with the new life of Lincoln, to be followed b) 
a life of Washington, entitled From Farn. 
House to the White House, — three making : 
series of national interest as noble example: 
for American youth to imitate,—all to be sold 
by subscription. The Garfield and Lincoly 
books are bound singly, also bound togethe: 
with title, The Martyr Presidents. 


Every teacher and reader of JouRNAL 
who is interested in the science of geology 
should examine the Ten Geological Plates by 
A.S. Packard, Jr., prof. in Brown University; 
and also his First Lessons in Geology. They 
are published by the Providence Lithograph 


Company, Providence, R. I. See announce- 
ment on the last page of this issue of Tur 
JOURNAL. 


LARGE DEMAND FOR BEATTY’sS ORGANS.— 
Washington, N.J. — Beatty’s Organ Factory, 
located here, is running until mignight. The 
demand for Beatty’s Organs is inereasing daily. 
Mayor Beatty informs your correspondent to 
night that he will manufacture and ship 1,500 
Beethoven 27-stop $90 Organs during thie 
month. His Switch Back Railroad is now 
completed. 

We desire to call special attention to the 
three valuable books announced in another 
column of this week’s JOURNAL by D. Apple- 
ton & OCo., New York. Every teacher and 
student’s library should be enriched by these 
standard books on history. 


THERE is never a mistake where Healy’s 
Vegetable Tonic Pills are used for long-stand- 


ing Female Weaknesses. They always help, 
and cure if taken as directed. 


THe time-worn joke on the steel-pen manu- 
facturer, that he makes people steal (steel) pens 


and says they do right (write), is true of Ester- 
brook, whose pens are found everywhere, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure for 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all Throat and Lane Affections; also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French, or English, with 
full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyxs, 149 Power’s Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y, eow 361f 


STATIONERY axe 
ENGRAVING — 
DEPARTMENT. 


College, Class, and Society Invitations 
and Celebrations engraved in the latest 
and most approved styles. An examin- 
comparison of our work is so- 

; also an opportunity of presentin 
orrespondence invited, 
CEORCE R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 
(Established in 1816,) 


Books, Stationery, and Engraving, 
812 Broadway, New York. 
in Colors 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


for 
DA 


E. PINKHAM’S 
_ VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Rosltive Care 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
le population, 


LYDI 


socommon to our best fema 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 


It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 


gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUNDis prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above, Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILIS. They cure constipation, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per bor. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


Viek- 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— The daisies blow, the roses 
In garden, field, and wood; 
And care is fleet, where youth is sweet, 
And God is ever good, 
— Nora Perry. 


— It is to be observed that the human form 
of every one, after death, is more beautiful in 
proportion as he had more interiorly loved di- 
vine truths, and had lived according to them; 
for the interiors of every one are both opened 
and formed according to that love and life. 
Swedenborg. 
— There’s many a little wayside flower 

Has had a sweet persuasive power 
To cheer a pensive mind; 
The asphodel, the golden-rod, 
The daisy blooming on the sod, 
And nodding in the wind. 
llen E. Dickinson. 


— Abuse is the favorite weapon of cowards 
and fools; with the former because it can be 
used at long range, with the latter because they 
can handle it as well as wise men. 


— How blessed might poor mortals be in the 
straightest circumstances if only this fidelity 
to heaven and to one another were adequately 
great !— Carlyle. 

— If you would be pungent, be brief; for it 
is with words as with sunbeams,—the more 
_ are condensed the deeper they burn.— 

are, 


— Fo 


iW, 


t man’s littleness, deserve the best, 
8 ew 6 in thy thought and life con- 
f Wm. Channing. 


— There are moments when petty slights 
are harder to bear than even a serious injury. 
Men have died of the festering of a gnat-bite. 


— Every duty well done adds to the moral 
and spiritual stature. Each opportunity 
erly grasped and used is the key to larger 
privileges. 
— There are some silent people who are more 
interesting than the best talkers, 


— Gratitude is the music of the heart when 
its chords are swept by kindness. 


— Before Dov set about ne God’s blessing 
make sure that you have earned it. 

— He that has no inclination to learn more 
will be very apt to think he knows enough. 


— The beam of the benevolent eye giveth 
value to the bounty which the band dispenses, 


— Never excuse a wrong action by saying 
some one else does the same thing; this is no 
excufe at all.—Anon. 


(From the Home Journal.] 
A Remarkable Discovery. 


A Real Skin Cure. 


THERE 18 ONLY ONE 
AND THAT WITH SIMPLE NAME. 


Beware of imposters, pirates, or any old articles 
which now suddenly claim to be best. They have been 
tried and found wanting, while this has been proved a 
remarkable success. 

NO POMPOUS NAME, 

This curative needs no pompous or incomprehensible 
title of Greek or Latin to sustain it, but its simple En- 
glish name appeals directly to the common-sense of the 
people. And the people are signally manifesting their 
appreciation of this frankness by selecting and using 
Dr. Benson’s SKIN CuRE in preference to all other 
professed remedies. 

Dr. C. W. Benson has long been well known as a 
succeasfal physician and surgeon, and his life study has 
been the diseases of the nervous system and of the 
skin ; since he has been persuaded to put his New 
Remedy and Favorite Prescription asa ‘“‘ Skin Cure” 
on the market, various things have sprung up into ex- 
istence, or have woke up from the sleepy state in which 
they were before, and now claim to be The Great 
Skin Cures. 


ta ~_Beware of imitations, or the various article 
which have been advertised for years or struggled 
along, having no real hold or merit on the public, that 
now endeavor to keep head above water by advertising 
themselves as “‘ The Great Skin Cure.” None is genu- 
ine and reliable, except Dr. C. W. Benson’s Skin Cure. 
Each package and bottle bears his likeness. Internal 
and external remedy, two bottles in one package. 
Price, $1.00 ; get at your druggists. 


Relief for all Overworked Brains. 
CAUSE AND CURE. 


Dr. C. W. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills are 
valuable for school-children who suffer from nervous 
headaches caused by an overworked brain in their 
studies, and for all classes of hard brain-workers 
whose overtasked nervous centers need repair and 
sedation. Nervous tremor, weakness, and paralysis 
are being daily cured by these pills. They correct cos- 
tiveness, but are not purgative. Price, 56 cents, or six 
bottles for $2.50, postage free, to any address. For 
sale by all druggists. Depot, Baltimore, Md., where 
the Doctor can be addressed. Letters of inquiry freely 
answered, 

C. N. Crirrenton, New York, is Wholesale Agent 
for Dr. ©. W. Benson’s remedies, 369 


— 


Outfits free. ‘Addtoes oO. 
A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 
50 oF — PRICE, 82.50, 


tt 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Five Octaves, one °-5 Sets Reeds, Night Stops, 
including Sub- Bass, Oc ave Coupler, Stool, 
Book and Music, in Solid Black Walnut Case 


"3 


Fancy High Top, as above. 


ONLY $30. 


Oncan 18 Burut on THE OLD PLAN. 
The Famous Beethoven Organ 


27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, $90. 


ina ion ( 
it is 40 miles eastof Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and 
eral, The expenses are small. 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTious G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 348-tf 


[s WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


NETT INSTITUTE. Young 
G For Catalogu 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 


Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For euteiogne or information, , at New 
tain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


101 ss 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adaress the Registrar. 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


‘MORY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, GEORGIA. 
Emory College was organized in 1837. Tt is located 
feet above the sea) free from malaria; 


lib- 
For full information 


Study. For ladies and gentlemen. ee 


192. GEo. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 
Address H. RussELL, Principal. 


MAG STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington 8t. 


Deacon House 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
The next term will begin with entrance 

September 6, 1882. For circulars, etc., address Miss 
ELLEN Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYpDEN, A.M 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Coles Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof, E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y¥, Boston, 
,» June 7 and 8, and Sept. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
ior Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASs8. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H, RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BABIGHT, , Freeman P1., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. ot Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass, 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


Ladies. 
to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 


e ly 
Boston, Mass. 201 


69 Chester Square, 


or 
cipal, 


(4X SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
Address C, BRAGDON, pal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 


advantages. 
46 az 


Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 

ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
H, BAaRLow, A.M., 

PREPARATORY. 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
for ees Scientific Schools. 
teachers. 


or 
2. Excellent char- 


to ad to $125. Order now. Remit by usiness. 1. Superior 

Bank Draft, Post Otfice Order, or Registered Seter of pupils. 3. Best school building. (4. Complete 
Letter. Boxed and shipped without a Moment's course. 
Delay. Catalogue Free. Address or call upon 1%, Hlocution. Fifteen teachers. 

DANIEL F, BEATTY Washington, New | 
ODDARD SEMINARY, Vi. A first-class 
U7 Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 

andy, strong. bandsome, chea en Jatalog, 

with cuts ot 20 pg $6 to $60, free. New features, EENWICH ACADEM r. Musical Institute, and 
obtainable only of Library Bureau, 32 ge te College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLES, A.M., 

Boston. Readers and Writers’ Labor-Savers, Kast Greenwich, B. ss 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languages, | 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars will 


be sent on to 
ee ADA L. HOWARD. President, 
176 Wellesley, Mass. 


Revised Edition. 

Manual of Pri Arithmetic, —es the Grube 
Method and the By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. Price 40 cts., postpaid. 

N, E. PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
359 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


ANGING BOOKCASES, Most portable, 
cheapest, handiest; of 2 to 8 adjustable shelves, 
each holding 100 Ibs., handsomely finisht, of kiln-dried 
hard woods. Price, $1.00 to $335. Cuts of 10 styles 


joy Boston. agents, Wanted 32 


MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF MASS., : 
: 
— 
LE: 
4 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera | 
tion, Falling and Displacements, andthe consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the Ere 
Change of Life. God’ ' 
| 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. | | 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving ; 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. “ 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- : 
— 
R A WN [pHODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
lar course of study, two years. A 8 and Ad- Ce 
| 
PY | | 4 
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— 
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READING GERMAN MADE EASY. 


DIK ANNA-LISE. 


A Popular German Play, with an Interlinear Transiation, and Directions for 
Learning to Read German. 
By CHAS. F. KROEH, A.M.. Prof. Modern Languages in Stevens Inst. of Technology. 
CONTENTS: 


ent of words in a German sentence. 


5. Translation, with accurate English equivalents, for 


1, The 
2. How to study and remember a large stock oe words. | every German word and phrase. 


8. Hidden resemblances of German and Eng 
utilized in aiding the memory. 


~AG ron @xpietives oc. 
ay and which are not 


4. Compound and derived words explained in such a | abound in German conversation, 


way as to make ap impression on the memory. 


treated systematically in any other 


Price, for examination with view to introduction, 75 cents. 
The text alone is also published in a separate volume, without notes. Sample copy, 25 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Publishers, 


370 New Yerk, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with a snpplementary volume designed beth 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & T17 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, I 
S10 Walnut St... PHILADELPHIA, 


Tables for 
with an ln 


ckin-| proposes to call it. 


son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail free. 

ee Our catalogues, covering every branch 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one in -— of 
he world who will furnish his address. 2z 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


734 Broadway, 

OLARK & MAYNARD, 
Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery ef Reme; 
Theomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lesse 

lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hiutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH. 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE 'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE'S Engiish Literature. | CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


E. BEEDE, Dubuque, | Agents. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School. Stationery, 
32 Bromfie:d St, Boston. 


attention 
every variety of School Supplies. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | 
Publish Pranklin Sq. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
18,987 vols. sold in 


six months to March |, 1882. 
Now Ready : Merchant of Venice; Julius Cesar; Tem 

; Henry VHI; hard II; Richard 
dsummer-Night’s Dream ; ‘Henry V; As You Like It; 


Henry [V; 2 Henry 1V; Lear; Tam 
Alls ‘Weil that Ends Wel ; 
Seaman Merry Wives of Windsor; Love’s Labor’s Lost; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Send for Ulustrated Cir- 
cular, . STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 

47 Franklin 8t., Boston, Maas. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
- PO 8s. Belected 


low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biogra hical Bketches and Notes. $1.00. 
AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arran by Henry Casor LopGE. $1.00. 
POETR FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL ELIor, late Supt. of Boston Schools. 
., fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. HopGpon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 


Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by JosePHine E. 
Hopepon. Leafiet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25 


Cc. 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, Jessons. 


or wore kages, each 20¢. net. 
a Sperial Rates for Introduction. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 
Students. 
$1.00 and 
Atlases (1 vols.), 


Putnam’s Series 

The Elemen x Series (30 vols.), 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.285 
Progress. En oi 


4.50 
Godwin’ -of B new ed. 5.00 
Brackett's Pootry for 1.265 
Le 


ocket 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und 2 1.268 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics,and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.765 
;| Bascom’s Mental Science, English 

Chadbeurne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Duc’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 7s 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers. 


Vol. XV.—No. 21. 


SUMMER 
Temperance School ASSEMBLIES 


OR CONVENTIONS CANNOT DO BETTER THAN TO 
EXAMINE, APPROVE, AND ADOPT DitTson & Co,’s 
OHOICE SERIES OF Music Books, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS cannot help be- 
ing taken with our truly golden trio of Sunday-Schoo) 


singers. 
Light and Life. |, Gospel 
35 CENTS. the Life joyous 
RB. M. McINTOSH. childhood. 
Banner of Victory. | 
35 CENTS. a shout by happy Young 
ABBEY and MUNGER. | singers. 
Beacon Light. No better hymns. 
35 CENTS. No better music can 
TENNEY and HOFFMAN. | © found anywhere, 


SCHOOL TEACHERs WILL NOT FAIL TO USE 
Song Bells (50 cts.) for Common Schools, or Wel- 
come Chorus ($1) for High Schools. 

LOVERS OF GOSPEL MUSIC WILL LIKE 
MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cts.), by Emer- 


son, as it has a capital set of tunes and hymns, 
to sing and of m compass. ‘ed 


ea Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
368 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PorTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


L. PRANG & 
Art anp EpvoatTionat PusBLisHERs 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 


Drawing Materials. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

‘or ger’s rawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Hiuxley’s L.essons in Elem. Physicle 1.20 | PRESOOTT’S QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, - $1.50 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geos. | BEILSTEIN'S OHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
Bescee’s l.essons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 ATTWOOD’S BLOW-PIPE ASSAYING, - - 2.00 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7@ | RAMMELSBURG’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, - 9.95 
Jeven’s Elementary mein Logic, .90|JUNES’S EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, «75 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 TT’S OHEMIST’S MANUAL. 6 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronemy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., Now York, 
Drawing Ser Cepy Becks. 
Dinsmore’s Graded 8 ing Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com itien Beoks. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Boo 

Catalogues, 


General New-Rugiand Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 82 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


For the ensuing year, in in 

two first-class Teachers of V and Instruamen 

Pusic; also three other ome good positions, one in 

Mennsyivania, one in California, and one in New York. 
A HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Bureau of E 
350 tf 16 Hawley 


TUITION OF TEACHERS 


AND OF 
Candidates tor Harvard and the English Universities, 
DURING THE VACATION, 


BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


Da. Humpsreys will read with afew private pupils during the Summer Vacation, from July 18th, 
In all the four present classes of HARVARD there are some members of good rank who were prepared by 


Dr. Humphreys. 


In the last five years four candidates for HARVARD have been entirely prepared in GREEK in one 
Two candidates rejected last July have, after read tly with hi a oe 
dX. ing very diligently him during the vacation, been 


the total number of 


prepared by 


The next YEARLY SESSION will commence when three 


thoroug satisfactory 

A potiention te be made 

to BE. R. HUMPHREYS, 129 West Chester 


received into bis family 


for the Vacation before June 25th, and for the Y 
Park. early Course before September Ist, 


SOURNAL SEMI-MENSUEL. 


- Les “jRécréations ues,” 
Eléves,” ete., 15 de chaque m a 
traduction du “ Vicar of Wakefield,” une autre de oe 


par L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D. 


auteur des “ Causeries 
du ler février. Chaque numéro = 


he y of Lyons” ; des études sur la grammaire et sur 
Le 


les idiotiames ; une étude sur le “ De Bello Gallico”’ de César, et une peg avec les abonnés, 


de l’abonnement, $2.00 par an, $1.00 pour six mois, doit étre envoyé an r 


York. 


Un numéro sera envoyé 
A partir du 15 mars lee” Personnes qui le demanderont. 
a 


MO 8vo, bed 

CALDWELL & BRENEMAN’S CHEMICAL PRAOTIOR, 1.50 

23 Murray St. & 27 Warren St., N. Y. 
Order PERIODICALS American 


TO and Foreign, at CLus RaTEs. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers supplied —_ Books, and Station- 
ery of eve at wholesale 

SAV E ‘4 full line of SOHEDLER’s 

GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


National Subscription 
Oldest of the in the ws" 


lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 
MONE Y. Bromfield Be, 


OPEL PLANT ANALYSIS, 
PLANT STUDY FOR CHILDREN. 


Address, 


208 b D. KNOWLTON & 


Me. 


The Normal Readers. 
unglison’s Physiology 
YORK. Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash |Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
CHICAGO. Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
jSharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
138 Westminster /Gummere’s Surveying. 
PROVIDENCE, |Thompson’s Political Economy. 
RI Greeley’s Political 
Dickens’s Child's History England. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 0O0O., 
23 Hawley St, Boston, Mass., 


PUBLISH 
Bradbury’s Eaten’s Practical Arithmetics ; 
Elementary Arithmetic ; 
Combining Oral and Written Work. 
Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, Trigonome- 
try, and Surveying; 
Stene’s History of England ; 

Meservey’s Boek-Keeping, single and dou- 
ble entry, for High-schools and Academies ; 
Meservey’s Book Keeping, single entry, 

for grammar schools. 


Ee Send for Descriptive Circular. 370 


NEW BEVISED EDITION OF 


Norton’s Astronomy: 


The most reliable determinations of the Sun’s parallax. 
and distances and dimensions of Sun, Moon, and 


ete. 
Important results from the use of the 8 oscope as to 
eam and constitution the Heavenly 


New investigations and discussions in Astronomical 
Physics. 
The Tables have been 


revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Tab. LI. to ViL,—relating to the Sun, Moon, and 
ets,—embody the most reliable determinations. 


A Complete Table of the Minor Planets taken from Ber- 
liner Astronomisches for 1883 is added; also 
A Table of Comets of known periods of revolution. 
The Table of the Sun and Moon’s Epochs have been ex- 
tended ten years. , 
1 vol., 8vo, with 14 full-page and many smaller en- 


vin, Cloth, 50. 
With SONS, 15 Astor Pl., N.Y. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. LATIN GRAMMAR, 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Helmes’ Readers, Mistery, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


Professor 
Teo the Chautauqua Scientific 


*Te members of the ©. L. &. 6... ... 


Thip book will be in the required course of stud 
is optional, although they are of great 804 1863. The purchase of the 


First Lessons in Geology: 


By A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., 
& Zodlogy and Geology, Brown University. 


Diagrams. Series Number 1.— Geology: 


Epitep sy A, §. 
The Dia 


Ten Geological Pl 
ates. 


274%x36 inches. © Fifteen 
and Colleges. 


PACKARD, Jr, 


Prof. of Geology and Zoblogy, Brown Univ ; Editor of “The American Naturalist” Zodlogy,” 
are to be accompanied by a Text.Book, “ First Lessons in ~ 


Packard. The series of are arranged in the f i 
restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Farassi 
Vertebrate by Prot. Cope, H. Osborn, and the Bites, 
ice for t ten d 
*To members of the U. Be 96.00 
* All orders from members must be signed C. L. 8. C, oie 
a7 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.Y, 


| 
| 
| 
Have recently published Hart’s 
uctory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
sis. By Hetwriow WILL, of Giessen, Germany. | 
: Third American, from lith German ed. Edited by | 
a Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Di 
, | Prang’s Naturai Hlistery Series. For school 
colors, and arranged for With objec 
Prang’s American Chromes. 
| 
| 
87 Franklin BOSTON. 
New Inductive Arithmeti 
ew Inductive etics. 
| | | (Sth Feb., 1882,) containing 
( 
Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 
him one hundred and twenty seven. 
| 
| 
ect, New 
ure. Le, programme du Collage des 
: 


